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A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture. Our Dancing Daughters, 
JOAN CRAWFORD AS DIANA AND JOHN MACK BROWN AS 
BEN BLAIN. 
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CHAPTER I 


Sue stood close to the window, black-fringed 
gray eyes through which laughter often shim- 
mered as light flutters in deep water now wide 
with delighted awe, gay lips parted, flattening 
her nose against the pane as a very little girl 
might have done. 

Not that Diana Rand was not little. The 
distance from the sharp edges of the highest 
heels ever worn on Main street to the topmost 
curl at the crown of her arrogant young head 
measured exactly five feet. But when anyone 
save Daddy Seymour Rand ventured to ad- 
dress her as ‘‘Half Pint,’’ ‘‘Small Change”’ or 
‘‘Demi Tasse,’’ she was likely to toss back 
‘“Be yourself! I’m nineteen, I guess!’’ Then 
she would flash her gamin grin and rush out to 
have another lift put on the high heels. 

A tall young fellow loitering in the doorway 
_of the bank across the street glanced toward 
the window—it belonged to the most aristo- 
cratic jeweler within fifty miles of New York 
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—and brought his interested gaze to rest upon 
the slim, eager figure held as by magic before 
some treasure behind the glass. Short skirts 
ruffled by the early June breeze whose airy fin- 
gers disturbed shining black hair meant to be 
brushed flat as lacquer, making of it a cap 
of jetty ringlets; sunbrowned arms flung out 
in a gentle, graceful gesture. The young fel- 
low stared and looked away and stared again, 
taking off his hat finally as in surrender. 

‘‘Glad I came to this man’s town,’’ he told 
himself, 

The minute figure whirled about, turned to 
a companion, another girl so unlike her in 
appearance that the man across the street 
smiled. Kighteen-ninety and day-after-tomor- 
row; Godey’s Ladies Book and Vanity Fair; the 
Younger Generation and the ghost of its — 
mother’s girlhood—he thought of these. For 
the second girl’s skirts swept her ankles and 
in a day when every youthful feminine head 
was clipped like a boy’s her hair lay heavily in 
a roll at the back of her neck. 

‘“‘Now which is Manor Park?’’ asked the 
man. ‘‘Miss Modern or the Frump? And 
why? Didn’t suppose there was one left in 
this land of the free and easy. Though maybe 
it’s a dress rehearsal, or she’s doing it on 
a bet—’’ 

The frump moved and he saw her face, 
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rounded and exquisite, with long, dark eyes, 
lips a bit too full for beauty. The thought 
flashed through his mind that those lips were 
made for kisses and he wondered why they 
drooped at the corners and why the girl’s eyes 
smouldered so. Banked fires, sullen, danger- 
ous.... And a sag to her shoulders. 
Weighted by a beaten spirit, such shoulders 
must be. Yet rebellion was in every rounded 
line of her. 

She was saying something to the curlyhead. 
He wondered what it was—tried to guess from 
her expression—gave up finally and went into 
the bank. 

He had come here to settle down, to build a 
career—not to study femininity. No man ever 
had learned anything about women anyway; 
one would be a fool to try. Sort of interesting 
for a moment, the two over the way. But 
nothing in his young life. : 

So Mr. Benjamin Carrington Black told him- 
self, 

Before the window the high heels were do- 
ing a little dance; the sunbrowned arms were 
weaving in a singing ecstasy. And eventually 
the small girl cried, ‘‘It’s just no use—I’ve got 
to have it! Oh, Bea, isn’t it gorgeous?’’ 

The frump hesitated, looking at the single 
object displayed against a curtain of brown 
velvet. A statuette perhaps a foot high, a 
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swirling figure with head back, short hair 
streaming, a length of something filmy curling 
about a lithe body given up to the abandon of a 
dance. It was all joyous freedom, carefree 
rhythm, the soul of lovely movement caught in 
bronze. 

‘‘She’s like you, Di. When you dance, some- 
times, you make me feel the way she looks.”’ 

“Darling Bea! C’mon—’’ 

They entered the shop and called for the fig- 
urine. The proprietor himself took it from the 
window. 

‘‘ Just came in this morning, Miss Rand. An 
excellent piece.’’? He fumbled at the price tag, 
but his customer made an impatient move- 
ment. 

‘‘Never mind that. Just wrap it up, please. 
Take it right along. Gosh, the dame’s a heavy- | 
weight !”’ 

He showed her how to carry the bundle bal- 
anced across her flat hip and beamed with sat- 
isfaction at having so easily sold an objet 
d’art in a town where those who could afford 
such expensive trifles usually bought them 
abroad. . 

The girls circled a square showcase and 
came upon a fairy-like creature, a trim per- 
son whose fluffy gown and pink parasol gave 
her the look of a flower which some way had 
wandered out of an old-fashioned garden. 
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Childish blue éyes looked at them from beneath 
a floppy hat massed with corn-flowers and yel- 
low daisies and soft tendrils of honey-colored 
hair fluffed about a wild-rose face. Diminu- 
tive as was Diana Rand, this girl was tinier, 
with a petite daintiness quite lacking in the 
other’s rather boyish charm. 

They said, ‘‘Hello, Ann,’’ and would have 
gone on, but her wee hand fluttered. ‘‘Oh, 
please, wait. This is so wonderful—if you 
knew how I hoped to see you!’’ 

Her voice was like herself, childish and 
wistful and soft as thistledown; compared with 
its liquid sweetness, Diana’s tone seemed 
harsh. 

‘““Too bad, Ann. We’re due at the Yacht 
Club for tea. See you some more, maybe.’’ 

‘““But I’m going’ right over there, dearest 
Diana. Only a minute—you’ll be at the dance 
tonight! I’m buying some pearls—imitation, 
but—’’ The frail hands made a little pleading 
movement. 

Diana shrugged and met Bea’s glance as the 
salesman came, shaking his head. ‘‘I’m not 
allowed to charge these, Miss Evart.’’ 

The sweet face flushed scarlet and the limpid 
eyes brimmed; it was only Di who saw the 
girl’s lips straighten, so quickly she put a hand- 
kerchief to her mouth. 

““But—but I don’t understand! There’s 
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some mistake, isn’t there? Why, our ac- 
count—’’ 

‘‘ Ah—your account—long overdue—’’ The 
salesman saw her tears and softened. ‘‘Speak 
to your mother, Miss Evart. And I’m sorry.’’ 

The other girls had turned their backs; they 
heard the tiny creature gasp ‘‘Oh!’’ and pres- 
ently she was beside them, still flushed but 
smiling bravely, murmuring about stupid mis- 
takes. 

The three piled into a long green roadster 
which stood rakishly against a ‘‘No Parking”’ 
sign, Diana at the wheel and Ann in the center, 
still murmuring. Through the traffic at Main 
and Cedar street—under the arching elms of 
the River Road with the tires whispering on 
the pavement—along the drive to the Yacht 
Club set far back from the street at the bank 
of the Hudson where it swings widely into 
Tappan Zee. And then Beatrice suddenly de- 
cided she must go home at once—something 
she had forgotten—sorry to break up the 
party. 

“‘T think,’? Di remarked casually, ‘‘I’ll go 
along. Got to see Dad. Really, I should have 
asked the price of my dancing girl. You won’t 
mind, Ann? Sure to be plenty of folks at the 
club.’? 

A shadow passed over the blue eyes—passed 
and was gone—but it left a hint of the straight 
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look about the littlest girl’s mouth. She said, 
gently, that she did not mind. They let her 
out, and driving away, watched her in the wind- 
shield mirror moving daintily as a flower on the 
club veranda—saw three young men swoop 
upon her and bear her away, laughing. 

““Noddy and Toddy,’’ said Beatrice. ‘‘And 
Norman Gregory,’’ she added bitterly. 

Di shifted gears, scowling. ‘‘What do you 
care? He’s crazy about you—mad in love—”’ 

The dark girl’s cheeks flamed. ‘‘I could 
rather wring her neck,”’’ she cried passionately. 
“Little sneak!’’ 

“‘Shucks—wait till tonight. We’ll see.’’ 

‘‘Yes, wait! That’s all I dois wait. Wait 
for another time, something else—wait for life 
—and everything gets by while I’m waiting. 
I’m so sick of it, Di—sick of the whole dam’ 
show. Living in jail and—you better let me 
out here. Bea rowif they see me coming home 
in your car.”’ 

Diana glided to a stop, sat a long time look- 
ing after her friend, who moved furtively in 
the rich green shadow of spruce and tama-. 
racks. 


CHAPTER II 


Tuer Rand home was at the northern end of 
River Road, that stately thoroughfare which 
runs under cathedral arches of trees at the 
edge of Manor Park’s cote d’or. 

Diana waited till her friend disappeared be- 
hind the high stone wall which shielded the 
grounds of the Sheldon place from the vulgar 
gaze of what proletarian sightseers sometimes 
wander in this section of wealth and exclusive- 
ness and then, throttling down her engine, 
drove slowly, delighted as always with the il- 
lusion that North Mountain, at which the street. 
brings up eventually, was approaching in a 
friendly way almost to hang over her head as 
she swung into the drive. 

Red-leaf maples blazed against evergreens 
here; the girl wrinkled her nose as the mingled 
sweetness of syringa roses blew into her face. 
With a little thrill of content she glanced at the 
house, sprawling, low-lying gray-stone build- 
ing with the last rays of the sun striking its 
windows. Dozens and dozens of windows, al-— 
ways flung wide to the light. Happy windows 


in a happy home... . 
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But her eyes caught movement; a motor dis- 
appearing around a bend and a tall man going 
slowly up the steps. With a glad little shriek 
of ‘‘Dad!’’ she jammed the roadster to a stop 
in a shower of gravel and went tearing across 
the lawn, hugging her heavy parcel. 

“Daddy! Wait, Daddy!’’ 

The big man came back, smiling, caught up 
his daughter, parcel and all, and kissed the 
top of her curly head. A largeness in the ges- 
ture, something of poised good nature and com- 
plete understanding; impossible that the small 
girl and her father could be anything but pals, 
contemporaries, despite the gray about his 
temples. 

‘““Must be something important, when, the 
Princess bears burdens. A little silver slip- 
per? But that was a poor guess. Let me take 
it, Sunshine girl.’’ 

But Diana would not give up the bundle. 
“You come right along with me, Daddy. Go- 
ing to be surprised, that’s what. Oh, the most 
adorable thing!”’ 

She dashed ahead through the hall and the 
astonishing high heels twinkled on the stairs 
as he followed, laughing, to an apartment on 
the east side of the house. 

A curious apartment, all angles and globes 
and flat surfaces and striking combinations of 
color; one which might have been lifted from 
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a cubist drawing—as in fact was the case. 
Mirrors everywhere, high on the walls, low to 
the floor, set a trifle slantwise so when Diana 
stepped through the door at least twenty Di- 
anas were waiting to meet her and the twenty 
Seymour Rands at her heels. And each of the 
twenty fathers paused a bit distractedly, pass- 
ing a score of confused hands over twenty 
pairs of eyes. 

‘“‘How’d you ever manage to pick yourself 
out of this crowd, my dear!’’ 

She pushed him into a chair, paused to drop 
a kiss on the tip of his nose before dragging 
a little table to the center of the floor. Then 
with a flourish Diana removed the wrappings 
and placed the statuette on the table, standing 
back with her look of delighted awe. 

“There! Don’t you love it, ole Daddy 
dear?’’ 

He looked from the figurine to the girl and 
in a twinkling she assumed the pose of the 
little bronze dancer—head back, short hair 
streaming, her whole body alive with joyous 
movement. 

‘Very beautiful, Diana. Real art. Lovely.’’ 
But the grave note in his voice brought his 
daughter out of her pose. With a gurgle of 
laughter she clambered into his lap, flung her 
arms about his neck, nuzzling her face into his 
shoulder. 
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*‘Don’t you like your darling offspring to be 
gay, dearest? Rather have me solemn—oh, 
like Bea, maybe? No dancing, laughing, sing- 
ing—no hoorah—you’d like that?’’ 

He stroked her neck, put his face against the 
dark head. ‘‘Once upon a time,’’ he answered 
mysteriously, ‘‘there was a princess. A gay 
princess who danced all day and most of the 
night and laughed when she wasn’t dancing. 
Such a merry little princess! It made her old 
father, the king, feel a mere boy just to see her 
go tripping over the grass on a June morning. 

“‘But there were those who said it wasn’t 
right for anyone to be so carefree and the prin- 
cess must be broken of it before all the women 
in the kingdom copied her and began spending 
their whole time dancing and laughing and 
singing—and then where would everybody be? 
So the old King worried and worried and 
finally, when she wouldn’t listen to reason and 
draw her lips down and walk sedately he locked 
her into the castle tower and went away sor- 
rowing, to think it over. 

‘‘And while he was thinking the little prin- 
cess climbed out the tower window and ran 
away and was lost forever to her poor old 
father the King, for all this time there’d been 
waiting a Prince Charming who wished to 
marry her as soon as she felt she could leave 
her father. And he took her so far that the 
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old King never saw her again. And all be- 
cause the world thought gloom was respectable 
and sunshine was not.’’ 

The arms about his neck tightened; a mur- 
mur of ‘‘Old sweetheart’? came from his 
shoulder. 

‘‘But this princess wouldn’t leave her old 
father. Not—well, not even for the most 
gorgeous Prince Charming in the world!’’ 
Diana sat up, threw him an arch glance under 
her lashes, flirting brazenly. ‘‘You see, Mother 
married the only man I ever could love. So 
you’re safe. Glad?”’ 

He declared he was and Diana told about 
the afternoon. ‘‘We saw Ann Evart in the 
jewelry shop. She was furious when they re- 
fused her credit.’’ 

“That little yellow kitten? Poor child.’’ 

‘‘Oh, shucks, Dad—you, too?’’ She pulled 
out of his arms, began to push him toward the 
door. ‘‘Got to get dressed for the party, Par- 
ent. S’long!’’ 

But when he had gone she stood still her 
brows together. ‘‘ ‘Little yellow kitten,’ me 
eye! Gosh—even Dad! You got to hand it 
to that frill. She’s Lilith, the Lorelei and Circe 
all rolled into one!’’ 

And with that Diana went back to the 
statuette. 


CHAPTER II 


Wuen Beatrice Sheldon left her chum and 
sneaked away under the shelter of trees, she 
reached the big, old-fashioned pile of red brick 
which was her home by circling a devious route 
through clumps of shrubbery, finally letting 
herself into the house with something of the 
wariness a burglar might have used. 

Once the door closed softly the girl shrank 
against the panels listening, peering through 
the gloom of the high old hall. Somewhere a 
grandfather clock ticked loudly; there was no 
other sound. Lingering in the semi-dark, she 
drew a breath of relief and the tension went 
from her eyes—only to strike back as she made 
-out a hat and stick on the hall table. 

“‘Dam’!’’ she whispered. ‘‘He’s home! 
Dam’—oh, dam’!’’ 

The library door was open; her father would 
be in there. Perhaps if she tiptoed, got to the 
stairs, he might not see her. With a dry little 
clutching at her throat she tried this, gained 
the first tread when a deep, admonitory voice 


issued from the door at her left. 
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‘Beatrice !’’ 

The stubborn look of a cornered animal 
crossed her face, but she turned about meekly 
and entered the library, there to stand appre- 
hensive and trembling before her father. 

Jeremiah Sheldon—never in his life had 
anyone called him ‘‘ Jerry’’—was a small man 
and he ran to bleak angles though this, un- 
doubtedly, was due to an idiosyncrasy of na- 
ture and not, as some of his acquaintances 
averred, because he was too stingy to grow de- 
cently fat. 

Beatrice thought of this as she tried to meet 
his piercing eyes, reflecting in a fervor of re- 
volt that he was stingy—stingy of understand- 
ing, kindness, of life itself. Here she was 
waiting as for judgment in the presence of this 
graceless little man in the formal cutaway and 
lavender trousers; part of his struggle for dig- 
nity, that eternal outfit was—and by what 
right? An accident of relationship! 

He rasped, ‘‘Well?’’ and she squirmed be- 
fore the accusation in his look. ‘‘What have 
you been up to, eh?’’ 

‘‘Nothing, father.’’ 

‘“‘Nothing! Wasting your time and mine. 
Didn’t I see you with that fly away Rand 
girl??? . 

‘‘She’s not fly away, father.’’ 

‘‘Don’t you contradict me, young lady.’’ He 
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surveyed her coldly, with the rather feminine 
malice sometimes achieved by small men. She 
glanced desperately toward the door, twisting 
her hands; goaded nearly to hysteria she began 
to chatter, giggling with nervousness, about 
the scene in the jewelry shop and Ann Evart’s 
discomfiture at being turned away without her 
purchase. 

But she stopped suddenly, aware that her 
father was not thinking of her now. The prob- 
ing eyes had softened and the hatchet face 
moved from side to side. 

‘‘Outrageous—that modest child! You 
would do well to copy her manners, my girl. 
There is too much flippancy among young folks 
nowadays.’’ 

His daughter’s sullen face blazed for a fleet- 
ing instant. So the old tyrant had his weak- 
ness! And that little cat hit it. What a crazy, 
mixed-up megs life was. What you were didn’t 
count; what you seemed to be got you by. Let 
him think Ann Evart an angel—served him 
right! 

_ She said, ‘‘May I go now, father?”’ 

He waved a pompous hand and settled to a 
newspaper while she crept upstairs, sobs 
breaking in her throat. Nerves! She kept 
whispering, ‘‘I mustn’t—oh, I’m used to this— 
mustn’t mind... .’’ 

As she fumbled at the door of her room steps 
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approached stealthily and a hand closed on 
her arm. The girl jerked back but her brother, 
who had been listening at the top of the stairs, 
whispered, ‘‘It’s me, Bea. Our beloved ances- 
tor been deviling you again?”’ 

““Dam’ old despot!’’ 

Freddie Sheldon looked exactly like Bea 
save that her sullenness was more of a cun- 
ning in his face and two added years with what 
he had been able to crowd into them had left 
faint lines of dissipation about his lips, less 
curved than hers and more weakly drooping, 
and his eyes. Now he put his head down, grin- 
ning, and whispered, ‘‘Sure. I got something 
you need though. Come in half a mo’.’’ 

- He led her to his room and from behind a 
chiffonier brought a flask chuckling with 
triumph. 

His sister caught her breath, glancing fear- 
fully into the hall. ‘‘Freddie! If they should 
find out! I oughtn’t take this—”’ 

He poured amber liquid into a water glass, 
told her to toss it off. ‘‘Sure you ought. Have 
to take something once in a while to keep your 
courage up around here. What’s eating into 
him now?’’ 

‘‘How should I know?’’ Beatrice made a 
face at the stuff in the glass, swallowed it in 
a gulp, choking. ‘‘That won’t make me, well, 
sick, will it, Freddie?” 
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He laughed then, his face taking on knowing 
lines. ‘‘Don’t work the innocent racket on me, 
Sis. You were good and bunned at the last 
club party and how well I know it!’’ 

She sprang forward, caught at his arm, 
shaking. ‘‘Freddie—you wouldn’t say any- 
thing? If they knew—’’ She jerked her head 
toward the door and his glance cowered after 
the movement. But he recovered and laughed 
again. 

‘‘What do you think I am, a stool-pigeon? 
We’re both in the same boat, ole kid. Don’t 
worry; you know me better than that.’ 

“Oh, of course, Freddie. Thanks for the— 
the courage.”’ 

In her room she threw herself on the bed, en- 
joying the pleasant warmth creeping along her 
veins. But soon a picture began to sketch it- 
self before her so vividly, persistently, that in 
the end she had to acknowledge it. Ann Evart 
on the veranda of the clubhouse—three young 
men coming to meet her. Noddy and Toddy— 
they did not count. But Norman Gregory 
trailing after them.... Thoughtful, clever 
Norman Gregory reaching his hand to the. 
small blonde; Norman bending down to Ann 
Evart. 

A surging protest tore at the girl on the bed; 
she put her arms over her eyes, pressing down 
hard to keep back ‘the tears; her whole heart 
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eried, ‘‘Not you, dearest darling—not you, too, 
dearest of all—’’ 

But because she could not make it seem quite 
convincing, she buried her face in the pillow 
and wept. 


CHAPTER IV 


THe afternoon was waning when Ann 
Evart gave her flounces a little shake, preen- 
ing them into perkiness like a child dancer 
about to make her bow. She gathered up her 
pink parasol, a jingling set of silver compact, 
rouge case and change purse and, fixing wide 
blue eyes upon Norman Gregory’s light head, 
said she must go. 

It was Noddy and Toddy who jumped up 
from the tea table and said they would run 
her home. 

This pair, though unrelated, were as alike as 
two peas in a pod. They wore clothes of iden- 
tical cut and texture; pasted back hair gave 
the head of each the same sleekly varnished 
look; they used the same catch-words, per- 
formed together a repertoire of parlor skits 
which passed for high humor, danced after 
the same two-steps-forward-and-two-to-the-side 
pattern, enjoyed the same sports, mutually re- 
frained from gainful occupation and regularly 
were called to account by fathers who, after 
all, were too busy piling up wealth to go deeply 
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into the matter. The university they had at- 
tended dropped them both in their junior year 
following the same scrape and the younger so- 
cial set of Manor Park looked upon each young 
man as half of a single entity. 

Each, of course, had started life with a name 
like other people’s—a rather impressive name 
on the whole, for they came from blue-blood 
stock. But now those names appeared only on 
driving licenses and occasionally upon hotel 
registers and the world they lived in knew them 
as Noddy and Toddy, useful as background 
and filler-in in a life all play. 

Ann looked beyond them now at the other . 
man, totally unlike his companions. A thin 
person, tall and a bit gangling, whose rough, 
light hair was tossed back carelessly and whose 
sensitive face was remote with an austere 
pride. This was Norman Gregory. Less 
wealth than the others would some day have 
but more ambition and a sense of responsibil- 
ity. Five days a week he caught the eight- 
eleven into the city and toiled seven hours in 
his father’s law office, returning on the six- 
fifteen. Only Saturdays he appeared at the 
club and upon rare occasions, Sunday evenings 
with Beatrice and Freddie Sheldon. 

He arose with Ann but made no move to ac- 
company her. A wistful glance, a lingering 
smile as she let her hand lie in his for a mo- 
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ment. ‘‘How wonderful you are!’’ said her 
eyes even while her lips murmured good-by. 
And she was a bit short with Noddy and Toddy 
afterward, sending them away in a hurry the 
moment they reached the apartment hotel all 
the way across town and several streets west 
of the River Road where she lived. 

In the elevator the wistful softness went out 
of the flower face; the girl hurried toward the 
back of the building, jerked open a door in a 
little private hallway and closed it with a 
bang. 

She entered a typical hotel room of the me- 
dium sort—pine dresser masquerading as ma- 
hogany—Axminster as Royal Wilton, one 
window where there should have been two. A 
bare reom, devoid of personality. Though 
_ this had been her home and her mother’s for 
the past year, there was not about it one touch 
of -homelikeness—no scattering of photo- 
graphs, no books, no vase of flowers. No 
lived-in look, conferred by the occupants un- 
less, indeed, a piece of lingerie and a pair of 
stockings, drying dankly on a coat hanger 
caught to the chandelier might have been con- 
sidered such. 

Ann sniffed at these—brought her look to 
the woman who sat by the window in the one 
easy chair, playing solitaire. 

The woman raised her head and her eyes 
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might have been Ann’s twenty years before. 
No freshness even of spirit in them now, how- 
ever; they were somehow pouncing, demand- 
ing and hard. Her hair, too, was like Ann’s 
mop of honey-colored ringlets—at first glance. 

The second proved it a bit too golden with 
a tell-tale quarter inch of shadow at the roots. 
And the youngster’s silky skin was yellowed 
and dimly creased in the woman’s face like 
soured cream and all fragile lissomness had 
gone to what women’s shops designate the 
‘“stylish stout.’’ 

She spoke now in a voice whose raucous 
quality grated along her daughter’s spine. 
‘Anything happen?”’ 

‘‘Anything happen!’’ the girl blazed, fling- 
ing her hat on the bed. ‘‘Why in hell didn’t 
you pay the jewelry shop? Giving me the door 
before that Rand snip. A fine chance I’ll stand 
in this town with you dead-beating the whole 
place!”’ 

Hanna Evart—she signed herself Hanette 
and lived in fear that chance would reveal her 
parent’s low taste in names—drew herself up, 
pulling at the soiled and cigarette-burned neg- 
ligee she wore, a discarded one of Ann’s, 

‘*So this,’’ she began, ‘‘is the thanks I get! 
Sneaking jewelry for yourself, were you, while 
I sit here without shoes! You’d spend my last 
nickel like your father before you—’’ She 
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began to cry, noisily, tears running down her 
make-up and leaving sallow furrows. ‘‘Your 
poor mother that’s slaved like a dog from the 
day you was born! What did I leave Jim 
Evart for, shiftless dreamer that he was, if 
not to give you a chance? 

‘“What did I cook and wash dishes for if 
it wasn’t to get money to buy you things? 
You see these?’’ She waved her hands—nails 
too brightly polished, palms too pudgily redo- 
lent of skin food and whitener—‘‘these did it 
—went into filthy scrub pails, cleaning other 
women’s floors so you could have a chance! 
For your sake!’’ She yelped hysterically. 

Ann shrugged, turned a cool shoulder. 
‘“‘Horget it, Mother. You figured you’d get 
what you always wanted if you put me on 
the marriage market. That’s why you walked 
out on Pa. And I’d like to see the floor you 
scrubbed.’’ 

““That’s gratitude—that’s respect! Oh—’’ 

Ann left her to finish the tirade, moving 
leisurely through the bath to a cubby-hole of 
room barely large enough for a single bed and 
a chest of drawers. Stepping out of her dress 
she lay down, arms behind her head, thinking. 

She remembered their leaving home. She 
was ten years old then and her father had 
kissed her and told her to be a good girl. 
Pneumonia took him not long afterward. A 
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quiet person he was, one who could not man- 
age to make the grade of his wife’s am- 
DILLON. bal’ be 

Hanna had taken her to San Francisco and 
there had been a struggle for a time. Hanna 
went to work—perhaps she did scrub floors. 
But this phase of their living passed swiftly; 
money began to come in from somewhere. 

There was the night Ann awakened and 
heard her mother quarreling with rich old 
Lankley who had begun to apear. To this day 
she remembered with a start of terror his sen- 
ile ery, ‘‘This is blackmail!’’ But Hanna had 
been happy, almost radiant with victory the 
next day and they had moved east, settled 
down in New York. 

They lived comfortably until a year ago, 
Hanna carrying on a relentless campaign for 
a ‘‘suitable’’ marriage for Ann, who helped 
gracelessly but with diligence. Then, a year 
ago, they had come to Manor Park, taken what 
Ann guessed to be their last stand. Hanna 
complained that they were nearly broke. 


CHAPTER V. 


Just before that sudden last turn which 
sends River Road plunging down the hill 
to merge with the state highway, Tappan Zee 
creeps up into a miniature bay between the 
grounds of the Yacht Club and Vantage Point. 
And quite at the end of the Point, so it almost 
overhangs the calmly flowing river, is the big 
old ramshackle building of the University 
Club. 

Long ago when Manor Park was largely 
forest this was a Summer hotel; now it serves 
as a suburban residence for fraternity brothers 
who occupy in leisurely comfort the two upper 
stories, dine in the excellent restaurant on the 
ground floor, and meet sociably in the lounge 
across the corridor. 

When Mr. Benjamin Black had concluded 
neatly his business at the Main street bank, 
he strolled out Cedar street and southward to- 
ward the University Club, his long figure cast- 
ing a longer shadow at his side, ruddy brown 
head bared to the breeze cooling with the ap- 


proach of evening. 
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Benny—so his friends called him—felt a 
glowing of contentment. He liked the day, the 
town, the trees which rustled and flirted their 
branches, the flowers massed brightly on vel- 
vet lawns. He found life highly saisfactory, 
take it all in all. 

Fate had given him rather more than a 
break. A chap out of college year before last 
and but just returned from twelve months’ 
roaming about Europe to have the vice-presi- 
dency of Joseph C. Black & Son handed to him, 
to be delegated to establish an eastern branch 
of the great factory in St. Louis whose prod- 
uct, superfine shoes, was famous the world 
over—this was more than he had expected, 
much as that had been. | 

But he had no mind for taking advantage 
of his luck. His father, whom Benny admired 
more than any human being living or dead, 
had begun at a cobbler’s bench and climbed 
slowly at first, then by mighty leaps. And 
Benny was his father’s son. Fortunate that 
such a fine start had come his way, but it was 
not essential. Eventually he would have been 
bound to stand at the top, though without Jo- 
seph Carrington Black behind him, it would 
have been a stiff job. 

So he told himself and tiny laughing- 
wrinkles played about his eyes. Lightish 
brown eyes flecked with gold when the sun 
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struck down, a whitely flashing smile, almost 
too regular features browned by golf and polo 
and ocean travel. And a tilt to his shoulders, 
a carefree rhythm in all his movements. Such 
portion of feminine Manor Park as was on the 
street turned to stare after the personable 
stranger. But he saw only what was in his 
mind—business, the factory over in the indus- 
trial section at the west of the town with its 
wheels already turning, profits rolling up and 
down. 

At the club he picked up some mail and went — 
on to his quarters, a two-room and bath apart- 
ment overlooking the river. A typical man’s 
refuge, the living room, filled with deep chairs 
and lamps at convenient angles and a scatter- 
ing of ash-trays. Magazines were everywhere, 
some open and put by face downward, others 
in stacks, some with leaves creased and pencil 
marks along the margins. Trade magazines 
having to do with shoe manufacturing and a 
few on art, all of these featuring studies of 
feminine feet, 

Benny surveyed the place with a boviee grin, 
brought up a complacent sigh which became 
a grunt as he spied a pile of photographs 
tumbling over the table. 

“‘Do something with those,’’ he mused aloud 
and once more inspected the room. Tobacco 
jars, a pair of loving cups on the mantel; draw- 
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ing board and crayons awaiting a place on the 
table. He began to shuffle the pictures, study- 
ing them idly. 

The first was the likeness of a beautiful girl, 
as were the second and the third and all the 
others. All inscribed dashingly or in hands 
scrawlingly unformed or slyly sophisticated; 
some with messages vaguely mysterious, oth- 
ers possessive or assured or provocative and 
every one with some word of love. 

The girl he had wanted to marry in his 
freshman year; the one he had kissed at a 
house party who later came tapping at his door; 
the girl who crossed on the liner and was al- 
ways turning up in odd corners of Hurope; 
the dancer who had tried to frame a mar- 
VIAGA, 6. ats 

He pushed the pictures away, disturbed and 
angry. What the devil had he brought them 
along for? No time for fooling now; more im- 
portant things to think about. Women! Two 
sorts of women in this world; the dull, good 
sort and the others. Some day probably he 
would marry one of the first and settle down in 
a respectable gloom but until that.day he was 
too busy to bother with any of them, especially 
the lively numbers... . 

Too much cutting up going on, anyway! 
That was what had caught Jen. Poor kid, try- 
ing to play the game and going under—or 
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almost. Dad had seen to it that the shreds of 
her pride were saved but her trouble had made 
her brother do a lot of thinking. The little 
sister and he had been closer than most and 
her grief was his as well. 

In the end he chucked the photographs be- 
neath the shirts in his bureau drawer and 
settled himself in one of the deep chairs with 
a bulky and dry trade magazine on his knees, 
looking very boyish under the shaded light 
and not at all like one through with girls for- 
ever. 

The telephone roused him as darkness was 
falling. Norman Gregory, who had been the 
year ahead of him at college just had heard 
of his arrival. 

“Say, it’s great, your coming here, Benny! 
Met anybody yet? There’s a mob dusting off 
the doormats. Come over to the Yacht Club 
tonight and exercise the dogs.’’ 

““Thanks, Norm, but I won’t have time. De- 
signing some new shoe styles, you know.’’ 

Norman laughed with a fine scorn and 
wanted to know when Benny got to be a grind. 
‘“‘Come and see who’ll wear the things your 
jolly old factory turns out. See you later.’’ 

Benny was a bit restless after that. June 
night and a moon—and tomorrow was another 
day. And finally he saw, in the empty air, a 
pair of astonishingly high heels—a slim, eager 
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figure leaning toward a window—curly black 
head bobbing excitedly. Would they be at the 
party—Miss Modern and the Frump? 

He got up and began to dress. 


CHAPTER VI 


Diana glanced at a funny little clock, fash- 
ioned like a church tower gone tipsy, and 
speeded her dressing. Mother and Dad were 
dining out and she had had a tray in her room; 
now she jumped up, trailing drapings of red 
and green triangles and twenty little pairs of 
winged mules danced in the mirrors as she 
skipped toward the bed where Suzette, whom 
Mother loaned her sometimes, had laid out her 
clothes. 

A simple process, dressing. Pulling up 
stockings of such nude filminess that her legs 
_ seemed quite bare after they were on, thrust- 
ing small feet into tiny gilt slippers with heels 
like stilts; sliding dexterously into a straight 
little bodice which hung from narrow shoul- 
der straps and ended in a pair of trunks above 
her knees—cloth of gold this was and required 
no under garment. Then she fastened on a yel- 
low chiffon skirt all fluted ruffles like a ballet 
dancer’s with a great bunch of yellow roses at 
the side. A dab of powder while twenty Di- 


anas dabbing their noses mocked her in the mir- 
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rors, an adoring pause before the dancing girl; 
then a swoop toward a wrap of orange velvet 
and she was gone as her twenty reflections, 
every one gay, laughing, frankly enjoying her 
own dazzling charm, flitted away on pursuits 
of their own. 

Twinkling down the hall she paused to listen 
a moment before playing a laughing bit of 
tattoo on a panel with her knuckles. Not like 
her own, the room she entered. Millicent 
Rand loved old rose and dull blue and French 
furniture, surrounding herself with artistic 
effects but conventional ones. Now she was 
seated at her dressing table, a mature version 
of her daughter, taller, a bit less vivacious but 
so youthful that the two might have been 
sisters. 

Diana, romping in blithely as on some happy 
breeze, would have kissed the smooth cheek 
turned her way had not Suzette, mending a 
bit of torn lace at the back of the older wom- 
an’s gown, made a warning gesture with her 
needle. 

So the girl touched her hand to her lips and 
blew a butterfly kiss while Millicent said, 
‘‘How lovely you are!’’ 

“‘How lovely YOU are, darling!’’ 

They beamed at each other and Diana began 
to pick at the table, sniffing the perfumes, try- 
ing a drop of each, finally reading the label 
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etched in silver on a black container shaped 
like a vase. 

‘*<Caresse d’Amour,’’’ she mused and 
giggled. ‘‘Kiss of love!’’ She shook her head, 
drawing her mouth down though the gray 
eyes brimmed with fun. ‘‘Ah—poor Dad!”’ 

They laughed together, mother and daugh- 
ter, and Millicent, freed now of the maid’s re- 
straining touch, turned the girl about, smooth- 
ing back a dark eurl, running a powder puff 
over the slim young back. 

They kissed each other and Diana hurried 
away; tripped down the stairs and into the 
library. There she found her father sur- 
rounded by Noddy and Toddy and Norman 
Gregory, the four in the act of raising cock- 
tails to their lips. 

““Hey!’’ she called from the door. ‘‘Where’s 
mine?’’ 

‘‘Better hurry, Princess! Well, then—’’ 
Seymour Rand filled another glass and Diana 
perched upon the side of his chair, flinging 
an arm about his neck and holding her glass 
high. 

‘‘Daddy—our toast!’’? A bit of a rite they 
had repeated many times together this was; 
their manner became ceremonious, almost sol- 
emn as she proposed the toast: ‘‘To myself— 
I have to live with myself until I die—so may 
I always like—myself!’’ 
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They drank and Norman, grinning, declared 
it to be the most conceited toast that ever he 
had heard. ‘‘Wait till you’re married, Di. 
You won’t be so fresh then!”’ 

The girl cocked a whimsical eye at his good- 
natured disapproval and shook her head. ‘‘Is 
it a proposal?’’ she demanded. ‘‘Oh, Dad— 
this is so sudden!’’ 

She put her face on her father’s broad shoul- 
der and he winked at the boys, chuckling. 
‘‘Watch your step, young fellow. She’ll waltz 
you to the altar before you know what’s hap- 
penned.’’ 

Mall risk that, sir.’ 

‘‘Better not. She’s set in her ways. If I 
were you—’’ He made a gesture of great cau- 
tion and Diana, catching it, brushed her palm 
across his mouth. But the glance which 
passed between them was warm with under- 
standing. ‘‘I know what the toast means and 
like it,’’ his look seemed to say. ‘‘And I know 
you know and it’s all I want,’’ her look re- 
turned. 

But now Noddy and Toddy were edging 
closer; they exclaimed almost together, ‘‘ About 
marrying, you know—well, how about us?’’ 

Diana laughed, waved them back. ‘‘You 
two! I wish one of you would wear a red 
waistcoat so I could tell you apart. . . . C’mon, 
boys—time to go—’’ 
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She kissed her father, rumpled his hair, gave 
his ear a tweak. ‘‘See’t you get mother in be- 
fore I come home, Dad—you hear?’’ 

“‘Wouldn’t disobey you for worlds, Princess. 
But do try to look in for breakfast, my dear. 
Good-by—’’ 

Good-bys all in chorus; Diana’s tossed back- 
ward like bright bubbles, hanging in the air 
a moment to scintillate and break in small 
crashes of merriment. ‘‘Good-night, sir’’ from 
the boys, more restrained but no less carefree. 
A whirl, a flash of gold and orange, a pattering 
of feet—the outer door banged—she was gone, 
taking a certain something with her, a 
young exuberance like rare wine to Seymour 
ini. ae 

He stood there looking at the place where 
she had been, in his eyes the love and tender- 
ness and admiration which had been in the 
face of Diana’s mother a little time before. 


CHAPTER VII 


Beatrice and Freddie met in the hallway 
outside their rooms and paused there, staring 
at each other, cowering away from the stairs. 
The girl held a long cape tightly about her- 
self; it was a dull shade of gray, eminently sen- 
sible and woefully unbecoming and above it 
her face looked drawn and pale with no rouge 
and her hair caught tightly into the knot at 
her neck. 

Beneath the cape the hem of her dress 
showed; this, too, was gray but of a gentle tint 
which might have been sweetly youthful but 
for the middle-aged length of skirt and the 
high throat line. 

However Freddie regarded his sister with a 
comprehending leer. Stepping to her side he 
jerked the wrap and surprisingly revealed the 
truth. No sleeves, practically no back to 
the gown, it consisted almost exclusively of the 
front panel which was the bodice and the long 
skirt. 

‘‘And you’ll get rid of that skirt before you 
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let Norman see you,’’ he predicted. ‘‘Say, 
what the devil you looking like that for? I’m 
not going to give you away, you little chump! 
Think I like to see you imitating last year’s 
almanac?’’ He drew the gray folds over her 
shoulders, giving her a clumsy pat and she 
clung to his arm in a shrinking dread. 

“‘They’re waiting for us, Freddie. Suppose 
Mother says something—’’ 

‘‘Leave that to me. Getting so you jump 
at shadows, kid. Can’t do more than blow you 
up, can they?’’ 

“But, Freddie—’’ 

‘Sure—it ’s rotten. Why don’t you give old 
Norm a chance?”’ 

‘“Oh!’’ Tears ran into her eyes and he stood 
by, bored and restless till she wiped them away 
and followed him down to the drawing room. 
Here were Jeremiah Sheldon and his wife, 
alert and menacing as prejudiced judges sit- 
ting upon the Case of the Younger Generation. 
The identical suspicion of life which gleamed 
from the probing eyes of her husband was in 
the face of Deborah Sheldon; she, too, was an- 
gular though taller than the little man by head 
and shoulders and given to black frocks, black 
hair dye and a toothy smile. 

It so happened that Diana and her escorts 
had come in, and Beatrice drew a breath of 
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relief as her eyes flew to Norman, held his gaze 
a moment and then shifted away while red 
crept up her cheeks. 

There were no cheery greetings, however; 
even Diana was subdued in this enormous 
room half drowned under the massive shadows 
of old-fashioned black walnut and dreary with 
too little color, too little light. 

‘‘Well, children,’’ Jeremiah began oratori- 
cally. 

They said, ‘‘Yes, Father,’’? and their heads 
turned like machines set to perform in unison. 

‘‘T’ve no need,’’ interrupted Deborah, ‘‘to 
remind you that you are Sheldons. You will, 
I trust behave as such.’’ 

‘“‘Yes, Mother.’’ The heads came around 
to her. 

“‘And that there will be no flat tires tonight,’’ 
croaked Jeremiah as the heads turned back to 
him. ‘‘You brought your sister home dis- 
gracefully late the last time, Freddie.’’ 

‘‘Yes, Father. But you see, sir—’’ 

“That will do. In my day we did as we 
were told and found no cause for excuses. 
This generation of highty-tighty youth— 
h-rrrump!’’ 

The heads were gyrating between the elder 
Sheldons, ducking first at one, then at the 
other; Diana swallowed a giggle and contrived 
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to kick the nearest ankle. It proved to be 
Noddy’s and he flushed scarlet and gave him- 
self up to a fit of choking. 

Mrs. Sheldon glared at Diana—at the cape 
she wore over one shoulder, her close-cropped 
shining little head, the amazing lack of cov- 
ering above her waist and the equally amaz- 
ing brevity of covering below. Ostentatiously 
she crossed to her own daughter, inspected the 
high line of her gown with approval and drew 
the wrap tightly together at the girl’s throat. 

*‘T hope my little daughter never will fail 
to be a lady,’’ she remarked. 

““No, Mother—”’ 

There was a movement of departure then. 
Freddie kissed his mother while Beatrice fear- 
fully pecked at her father’s cheek. But Deb- 
orah was not through. With a show of gra- 
ciousness she bent down to Diana, kissed her, 
straightened up quickly, eyes snapping. 

‘““Wanted to see if I’d had a drink, the old 
grouch!’’ Diana told herself. And because the 
action aroused every instinct of mischief 
within the small girl, she led the crowd out, 
humming the Dead March under her breath, 

“Dum, dum, da dum—’’ went the dismal 
strain, softly yet distinctly and in a tempo 
which every foot must mark and respond to. 
Noddy and Toddy laughed openly; even Nor- 
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man kept his face down till they were safely 
outside and Beatrice protesting, ‘‘Oh, Di, why 
did you? They’ll be furious!”’ 

‘“‘Shucks, Bea—do them good.’’ Diana gave 
her friend a little hug and told her to cheer up. 
‘“‘You won’t have to stand it always,’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘Norman’s waiting back there in 
his car. Better run off with him tonight, 
dear.”’ ‘ 

To the others Freddie was saying bitterly, 
‘‘Sorry we had to bring you into our morgue. 
Well—everybody set??? He saw Norman help- 
ing his sister into one of the three cars on the 
drive and his look swept the house. Beatrice 
was supposed to ride with him and if they 
happened to be watching .. . But there was no 
sign of that and he sprang into the second ear, 
calling softly to Diana who was with Noddy 
and Toddy that he would go for Ann. 

‘“‘Right!’? they shouted as the engines 
roared. ‘‘Cheerio! Bye-ee-eee!’’ Their voices 
grew faint and died under the trees, 


CHAPTER VIII 


In the tiny bedroom where only the faintest 
of June breezes penetrated the high, narrow 
window, Ann Evart slept as calmly, sweetly 
as a child. Very much like a small and espe- 
cially winsome angel she looked with her pale 
hair spread on the pillow, one thin arm thrown 
above her head, and her slender, dainty limbs 
relaxed. 

Hanna stole in and stood for a long moment 
looking down at the delicate little creature so 
much the copy of what she, herself, had been 
a very long while ago. And there was tender- 
ness in the woman’s face. Hard she might be, 
ruthless in her ambition, but she was doing 
the best she knew according to her lights. 

She wanted for Ann what would have meant 
happiness for herself and if the struggle were 
difficult, even sordid, she was willing to carry 
on. Her sacrifices might not have been con- 
sidered noble by those qualified to judge but 
they constituted her gesture toward nobility. 
Ann must fare better than her mother had 


fared. And, of course, if her own position 
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were improved through the process, that was 
all right. Something due her, certainly. 

She was glad the girl slept. She would be 
fresh for the evening and besides it brought 
temporary peace here; cessation of the bicker- 
ing eternally waged between them. 

Hanna tiptoed back to her own room and, 
first making sure the door was fastened, un- 
locked a drawer and took from it a small elec- 
tric grill together with a bottle of milk, a loaf 
of bread and wee packages of butter and 
chipped beef. With the expertness of long 
practice and by a process which would have 
astonished the chef in the hotel kitchen down- 
stairs, she contrived two portions of creamed 
chipped beef on toast and placed these on 
cheap crockery plates, heaping the one and re- 
serving the merest trifle for the other which 
was to be her own. 

She awakened the sleeper then. ‘‘Come and 
eat your dinner while it’s hot. See—every- 
thing ready and a glass of milk for you be- 
sides. Feeling all right, baby? No headache?’’ 
With an anxious study of the girl. 

Ann sat down yawning and made a grimace 
at the plate. ‘‘I won’t feel so good after that. 
Oh, Mother, what’s the use? I’m tired of all 
this fussing and fretting and nothing ever hap- 
pening. Crawling to those snips—taking their 
snubs, dragging invitations out of folks who 
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don’t want me—I’m tired of it, I say. I’m 
going to stay home tonight.’’ 

Tenderness wiped from Hanna’s eyes—they 
went sharp and cold as she towered over the 
table, hands on her hips, feet planted in flap- 
ping old bedroom slippers. 

‘““No you’re not!’’ Her voice was tense, 
husky with fear and determination. ‘‘Know 
how we’re fixed right now? Two months’ liv- 
ing ahead if we’re careful! I didn’t want to 
tell you this but there it is. Two months—less 
if anything happens—and then a job. For you, 
too, young lady—don’t forget that. Why you 
little fool, do you think I like this any better 
than you do? It’s our last chance!’’ 

Dismay swept the petulant flower face and 
Hanna took another tack. ‘‘Come now, baby, 
don’t make it harder. Something is going to 
happen tonight; I feel it. And I’ve made over 
your green tulle so you’d never know it. Be 
reasonable, can’t you?”’ 

“‘Very well, Mother,’? Ann sighed, ate a 
little of the chipped beef and drank the milk. 

A tap at the door—Hanna cleared the dishes 
out of sight before she answered. While her 
back was turned her daughter sidled over to 
the dresser and with a movement incredibly 
wary pulled out a drawer, tumbled the con- 
tents, thrust something into the folds of her 
negligee. 
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But the mother had seen. She had taken a 
florist’s box and turned back in time to catch 
Ann’s movement in the mirror; now she placed 
the box on the bed and glared at the girl who 
was powdering her nose with a great show of 
innocence. 

“You’re sneaking my stockings again!’’ 
She hurled the accusation and Ann’s eyes met 
her in the glass with a look of shocked grief. 

““Mother!’’ 

Hanna plunged over, grabbed at a chiffon 
length fallen into sight. ‘‘What a little lar 
you are! After all I’ve done—”’ 

Ann’s head was up, blue eyes blazing. ‘‘You 
always keep the best things for yourself! Yet 
you expect me to pull us out—I’m going to 
stay home tonight, you hear? And you can 
keep your old stockings.’’ 

Hanna gave way then, released her clutch on 
the stocking which almost had been torn asun- 
der between them, and the youngster returned 
to her careful dressing, purring like a kitten. 

It remained for the mother to open the flor- 
ist’s box which she did in a glad, triumphant 
way, exclaiming at the name on the side. 
“‘Franley! That’s good, baby. Ten per cent 
from him for everything that is sent you. ... 
But ...’’ She lifted out the flowers. A fra- 
grant sheaf of American beauties together with 
a corsage of orchids. These were laid aside; 
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it was the card that held her startled gaze. 
She read it in a strained voice: ‘‘Hurrah for 
crime—rhapsodies—F reddie.’’ And once again 
hung above the girl, whirling her about with a 
heavy hand. ‘‘What does this mean?’’ she 
demanded. 

Ann shrugged away from the grip on her 
shoulder and the sweet face lacked only years 
to make it as hard as the scowling one. 
“Don’t worry, Mother. I’m not going to 
marry Freddie. Money all sewed up till he’s 
thirty and even then he’s out of luck if his 
old crab of a father doesn’t like his wife.’’ 

““That’s all very well, but—’’ The woman’s 
look was terrible though it brought only a 
sneer. ‘‘You needn’t bother about my con- 
duct. I’m not a fool. , Anyway you’ve 
preached the formula long and loud—beauty 
and chastity—’’ 

Hanna, relaxed, moved away heavily and 
Ann slipped into pale green tulle, swishing 
about as in dance-steps, practicing before the 
mirror the fairy-like posings in which she 
placed her trust. 

‘‘But,’” she flung over her shoulder, ‘‘wait 
till I’m married! Maybe then I won’t have a 
fling!’’ 

“‘Wait till you’re married!’’ Hanna echoed. 
Her smile was complacent. The end of strug- 
gle, once Ann, was married; she felt no interest 
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in what her daughter might do after the long 
hoped for day. 

A motor horn sounded down in the street. 
This was Freddie and with the second blast 
Ann snatched her wrap. Without a word of 
farewell and with no backward look she dashed 
away. 


CHAPTER IX 


Tue Yacht Club had been trimmed with gay 
streamers and pennants fluttered all along the 
balcony, lending to the big ballroom the look 
of a yacht dressed for holiday. But the mad 
touch was hundreds of toy balloons, bobbing 
up and down against the ceiling, here and 
there, in colorful chaos, dangling long strings 
for dancers to snatch as they whirled about the 
floor. 

Just out of reach of the strings were and 
Di, arriving a bit late with her party, gave a 
little shriek of delight and jumped for one, 
only to fall back defeated. 

It was then Noddy and Toddy caught her 
up, holding her by the ankles and rushing 
down the room while the drummer rolled a 
salute and the crowd cheered. 

Whooping excitedly, she gathered in bal- 
loons right and left. Midst shouts of ‘‘Atta- 
girl!’’? the boys put her on a table and she 
stood laughing up at her prizes, a slim, grace- 
ful sprite of a figure, all sparkle, inspiration 


of a new, free note in the fun. 
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The orchestra leader glanced over his rail- 
ing, brought his baton up, then down. A quick, 
chuckling strain tumbled from the instru- 
ments. This was the music for the eccentric 
solo dance the crowd forever begged Diana to 
do. She flashed a grin to the applauding rev- 
elers and her little feet began to move. 

A combination of tap hoofing and athletic 
genius it was with steps she had invented her- 
self—a finished performance, artistic and 
beautiful, simple only because she did it so 
well. The high heels led the orchestra, slow- 
ing the tempo sometimes, then speeding it to 
a whirlwind clatter with all the instruments 
banging and the saxophonists turning quite 
purple with the effort to keep up. 

And when she stopped there was so much 
disdain that she must give an encore—then 
another while the crowd kept time by waving 
handkerchiefs and fans and captured balloons. 

But in the end Diana signalled Noddy and 
Toddy and brought the thing to a finish with 
a swan dive from the table straight into their 
arms. They bore her away as the ‘‘little man 
in the tin box’’ mopped his head and struck 
into a fox trot and everybody danced. 

Norman was waiting by the veranda. He 
pulled Diana outside and his hand on her arm 
shook a little. 


‘‘Di—it’s Bea—something wrong. She went 
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to the dressing room. . .. I don’t understand 
—well, you know how I feel about her. We 
were talking things over again and she ran 
away.’’ 

‘Of course I know, Norman. And I don’t 
understand either. I’ll find her.’’ | 

‘‘Please.’? He gripped her hand, held it 
hard. ‘‘Bless you,’’ he said. ‘‘Make her see 
—do this for us both. She’s miserable. 
Well—”’ 

In the dressing room Beatrice was bending 
over, pretending to adjust her slippers but 
Diana saw a tear splash on the gray gown. 
She put her arms around the other girl, whis- 
pered, ‘‘Dear, tell Di, can’t you?”’ 

“‘Oh—you don’t know—can’t guess! I 
love him so.... He wants me to marry 
him—?’’ 

‘‘But that’s nothing to ery about, ole sweet. 
Snap into it! I can think of worse things than 
marrying Norman Gregory.’’ 

COR nt—-? 

“‘Steady, now.’’ She thumped Beatrice on 
the back to still the sobs which kept knock- 
ing at her throat; brought water and made 
her drink. The dark girl quieted slowly and 
sat staring at nothing, deep eyes brooding over 
some secret thought. Suddenly a bright reck- 
lessness swept her; she cried, ‘‘Oh, the devil— 
‘why worry?’’ and started to peel off her stock- 
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ings, throwing them to the maid. ‘‘Park 
these, Marie. And you, Di, help me with this 
skirt.’’ 

Between them they caught up the skirt so 
it failed by a trifle to cover the bare knees and 
now the gray frock was more daring than Di- 
ana’s, running mostly to the panel in front 
which, after all, was very narrow. Not the 
demure frump who had left home, this Bea- 
trice, but a provocative, sensuous creature, 
rather abandoned in every careless movement. 

Diana kept looking at her in a puzzled way, 
a frown etching itself between the level gray 
eyes. She, too, did those things; sometimes 
she wore no stockings; her gowns were with- 
out bodices and almost without skirts; often 
she gave herself over to sinuous hula postures. 

But there was a difference. She—Diana— 
was joyous, burlesquing it all, while her 
friends made it evil. Thinking of this she 
burst out, ‘‘Oh, Bea—why?’’ 

‘‘Why not? You see—’’ But the confidence | 
was interrupted when Ann Evart tripped in 
daintily, glimpsed Beatrice with surprise, 
rushed up and kissed her. 

‘“‘My dear, you look ravishing!’’ she 
crooned. ‘‘Really—that darling gown—’’ 

Beatrice was cold. She said, ‘‘Hello, Ann,’’ 
flicked a meaning glance beyond the honey- 
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colored head and moved away. Diana watched 
her step into the ballroom, throw herself into 
Norman’s arms and dance off with him, held 
very close. 

Ann smiled now, murmured ‘‘Dearest Di- 
ana’’ and would have kissed the other girl 
had not a powder puff been pushed into her 
face. The sweet lips straightened but Ann had 
learned good humor. ‘‘I wish,’’ she cooed, 
with a slantwise look, ‘‘that I could wear such 
daring clothes.’’ 

Diana gave her skirts a shake, broke into a 
gamin grin; answered sweetly, ‘‘Why can’t 
you? Anything wrong with your legs?’’ 

There might have followed one of those 
feminine tiffs so like the shallow, clawing 
quarrels of kittens had not commotion sud- 
denly raged outside the dressing room. A half 
dozen young men led by Noddy and Toddy 
were rioting at the entrance and now they 
began to chant in a syncopated blues beat. 
‘““We WANT DiANa! We MUST have Di- 
ANa! CHILDren and GROWNups CRY for 
DiANa!’’ 

Shaking with laughter, Diana dropped into 
a farmer step, shouting words to the measure: 
“Get UP NaPOleon, it LOOKS like RAIN!”’ 
She fared forth and Ann, alone for a moment, 
permitted hatred to twist across her face. 
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Diana was waltzing with Norman when she 
saw the tall young fellow, absorbed and soli- 
tary, at a table on the club veranda. He was 
looking through a window into the ballroom, 
drawing something on the back of an envelope. 
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CHAPTER X 


Norman dropped into a flutter of quick, run- 
ning steps and took her to the other side of the 
floor but Diana could see the tall man peering 
through the crowd. His eyes were merry, bril- 
liant with interest, and they were following 
Norman and herself—following her feet. 

‘“Well, what for?’’ demanded curiosity. 
‘¢ Course my feet aren’t exactly painful to 
look at but nobody’s ever put ’em on paper 
before. Maybe he’s an artist and can’t afford 
a model or maybe. ... Though he does look 
pretty slick. ... Why,’’ she told herself with 
a thrill, ‘‘There isn’t a man at this party— 
not one in Manor Park—not a single, solitary 
he-person I’ve ever seen in my life quite as 
all right as he seems!’’ 

And with this she put just the bit of pres- 
sure on Norman’s arm which sent him toward 
the window, the while she gave herself over to 
a happy inspection of the clear-cut profile 
dropped over the table, the smiling, sensitive 
lips, brows which arched upwards at the ends, 


the red-brown mop. Easy to see how his hair 
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would wave no matter with what vigor it 
might be dampened and brushed smooth.... 

They were dancing just inside the window 
when the stranger raised his head and sent her 
a rollicking, bright look. The next moment 
the music had stopped and Norman was bend- 
ing over the sill, shaking the hand which had 
held the pencil, saying the bluff, lusty things 
old pals say. to each other after long separa- 
tion. 

Diana waited, smiling, and brought her eyes 
to the envelope. Sure enough—her feet! Only 
much lovelier than they really were, with reg- 
ular Nell Brinkley arches, so high and square,’ 
and minute, angular vamps. But the tall heels 
were natural enough and upon the outer side 
of each he had sketched a Mercury wing. 

Moved by impulse, Diana put her hand over 
the paper and slipped it from the table, folding 
it neatly into a tiny square which would fit 
the front of her dress. Why she did this she 
did not know—then. Later it all was plain. 

Norman presented his friend at last. 
“Benny Black, Di. That overgrown factory 
spilling smoke all around the West Side is his 
pet plaything. He’s a good guy and—”’ turn- 
ing to Benny, ‘‘she’s the best there is. Here 
—dance this if you want to find out!’’ 

He moved away, grinning, while the tall fel-+ 
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low swung his long legs over the sill. They 
glided out on the floor together, Diana Rand 
and Benny Black, her cheek brushing his 
shoulder, gray eyes smiling up into the brown 
ones which seemed all at once to fill with 
golden sparkles, 

‘‘Here for long?’’ asked Di. 

“‘For good. Came to open our branch fac- 
tary.”’ 

His arm tightened about her for a swivel 
and warmth poured along her veins. Flushed 
with a strange new shyness, the girl neverthe- 
less met his steady, interested regard, twink- 
ling audaciously. 

*‘T do like hard-working little boys,’’ she 
said. 

The line along his jaw tightened. So that 
was what she thought of him! Benjamin Car- 
rington Black, vice-president of Joseph C. 
Black & Son, a hard working little boy! Show 
her the difference between a business man 
and these empty-headed cubs.... Younger 
generation stuff—they didn’t know dig- 
hs a 

He danced in a moody silence, aloof and for- 
bidding until the music stopped and she gave 
him a smile so friendly and frank that his 
pride was restored. Cute little trick and 
straight-shooting--her eyes told him that. 
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After all a fellow couldn’t be too frozen. 
Couldn’t trail by himself with no friends, 
ethers. <"s 

In the meantime Beatrice and Norman had 
taken possession of a corner under the bal- 
cony, one which gave upon the dance floor and 
yet was secluded and there they were joined 
by Freddie and Ann. What usually happened 
at this stage of the evening happened now; 
Freddie called for ice and ginger-ale, produced 
a flask, mixed highballs. Beatrice swallowed 
all too eagerly but Ann refused at first. 

‘‘Just a sip from your glass then, Freddie.”’ 
And when he gave her the glass she put her 
handkerchief around it—returned it empty. 

*‘Good girl!’’ he grinned. ‘* ’Nother?’’ 

But she had forgotten him. Searching the 
crowd the blue eyes had picked out Diana—- 
and the gorgeous stranger. Money, position 
—the Big Chance—she saw all of these in a 
single speculative glance and immediately was 
on her feet, balancing upon a chair, waving 
excitedly. 

‘‘Diana!’’? she called. ‘‘Oh, Di!’’ 

Impossible to ignore that call, though Diana 
tried frantically enough. Benny saw the deli- 
cate figure, all pale flounces and tumbled fair 
curls, the little hand beckoning gaily, the 
childish smile. A sweet youngster, different 
from these others—different from Diana, lik- 
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able as she was. Daintier, clad in old-fash- 
ioned charm, a fragile bit of femininity which 
in that very instant made him feel strong and 
protective, very much the lordly male. 

‘Your friends seem to be calling,’’ he re- 
marked a bit too eagerly. 

Nothing for it then but take him to the crowd. 
Introduce him casually—‘‘Meet Mr. Benny 
Black, big boot and shoe man—pride of willing 
workers and a mean hoofer—’’ 

Hot with anger, he flashed Diana a quick look, 
overwhelmed by antagonism for the second 
time in the brief half hour he had known her. 
But the crowd merely chuckled, sensing noth- 
ing out of the way. And Ann reached down a 
small hand, met his embarrassment with a 
sweetly innocent look, asked him to help her 
from her perch. 

“‘T’m a little afraid so high up—my, how 
strong you are! Let’s sit here—be comfy—’’ 

He found himself beside the fairy mite, en- 
joying something between deference and a 
breathless adoration. A wistful child and so 
delicate—how did she happen to be here, in 
this rough and tumble company? It seemed 
his duty to look out for her, to interpose his 
strength between her and the careless merry- 
making. 

This was especially true when Freddie, who 
had mixed fresh highballs, offered the girl ‘‘a 
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sip’’ and she whispered in a shocked way, ‘‘Oh, 
no, Freddie—I don’t drink!’’ 

Benny missed the other’s grin and the amuse- 
ment sweeping every face. Likewise he missed 
Diana’s disgust—her little byplay of washing 
her hands. Though he experienced a twinge 
of pleased surprise when she, too, refused Fred- 
die’s hospitality. 

“‘T only drink Dad’s liquor,’’ Diana added 
blithely. ‘‘It has the kick!’’ 

Benny muttered ‘‘Indeed!’’ and turned his 
back. Jazz wailed again; it was an encore of 
the foxtrot he had danced with Diana. He 
started to rise but Ann’s flounces somehow 
got in the way and when the slight awkward- 
ness was straightened out he saw his partner 
on the floor with someone else and Ann was 
murmuring, ‘‘Dear Diana is so popular with 
ALL the men. She’s so free and daring—’’ 

‘‘Seems a straight from the shoulder sort,”’ 
he protested. 

“‘Oh, she is!’’ A hint of tears in the croon- 
ing voice. ‘‘It hurts me that people gossip 
about her so much!’’ 

He studied the flower face, saw only sweet- 
ness there. And presently his attention was 
caught and held by rapid movement—Diana do- 
ing another solo dance, arms and legs all fly- 
ing in a wild hoe-down, the crowd clapping 
time. Incredible that the girl could perform 
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with such professional skill, such more-than- 
professional abandon. At the finish she 
snapped the fastening of the short, ruffled skirt 
—it had been standing straight out anyway— 
flung it to Beatrice and wound up by sliding 
half across the room in a sitting posture, 
straight to his feet. 

Ben applauded with the rest. But Ann was 
plucking at his arm. ‘‘I think I’d better go 
home now,’’ she was saying. ‘‘Mother doesn’t 
like me to stay when the party becomes—vwell, 
a little rough. Would you—we’d love to have 
you call—”’’ 

He promised, shouting, for now the crowd 
was playing crack-the-whip and the place rang 
with sound. And Ann stole away, looking very 
little and frightened, while he remained there, 
uneasy and vaguely outraged. 


CHAPTER XI 


Ir was all over. The last note had blared 
from the saxophones, the last boom-boom from 
the drum. The ‘‘little man in the tin box’’ had 
given a signal and his performers had folded 
up their instruments and gone away. The last 
light had been snapped out, the last ‘‘So long!’ 
called through the night. The party was over. 

And now Diana was at her door, tired, sleepy 
but still laughing, telling three good-night. 

‘““Wasn’t it the grandest? Well—’bye, 
Noddy—Toddy—’’ 

Casually, without the slightest self-conscious- 
ness she leaned down from the top step, placed 
her hands on the shoulders of those young men 
and kissed them good-night, each in turn. 

Then she glanced at Benny Black who had 
joined the little crowd, noted his puzzled sur- 
prise, gave a mischievous giggle. ‘‘Not kind 
to slight a stranger, is it?’’? she demanded. 

“‘Certainly not!’’ chorused the two. 

With this Diana moved to the lower step, 
still laughing, and lifted her lips. 
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He hesitated only an instant before his arms 
went around her, drawing her close. 

**Oh,’’ she burst out. ‘‘Be yourself!’ and 
wrenched free. She caught his rueful smile 
then saw resentment cross his eyes and rising 
a-tiptoe kissed him again 

“That’s for forgiveness, Benny Black! 
Bye-ee-eee—”’ 

But she did not wish to say good-by—did not 
wish him to go. They stood close together, not 
touching, a long look going between them. And 
then Noddy complained, ‘‘The dogs are bark- 
ing,’’ and held up a foot—a gesture promptly 
imitated by Toddy. 

“*O. K., ole dearies.’? A swirl of chiffon and 
velvet; the girl blew them all a kiss and was 
gone. But after Noddy and Toddy had started 
down the drive Benny Black still waited there, 
staring at the closed door. 

A dim light in Millicent Rand’s room. Diana 
entered, stood beside the bed looking down upon 
her mother and the book she had been reading. 
““Met a big boot and shoe man from St. Louis, 
darling Benny Black.’’ Her tone was vibrant 
and the mother glanced up quickly. 

‘“Yes, dear? Was he nice?”’ 

“‘A peach, Mother! So different—’’ She 
stopped suddenly while Millicent fondled her 
hand. Bending down, the youngster caught her 
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mother in a quick hug, whispered good-night, 
turned out the light. ‘‘Get a lot of sleep, now. 
A little tired myself? I am—’’ 

But Diana did not at once go to bed. Justa 
bit stealthily she unfolded the envelope pur- 
loined at the party, studied the dancing feet 
sketched on it, smiled over the Mercury wings 
at the heels. 

‘«Silly to put those there,’’ she told herself. 
‘*But very nice—”’ 


* * * * * ee * 


Ann came into the hotel rather late consid- 
ering that she had been the first to leave the 
party. When she had crept away, looking fear- 
ful and rather forlorn with Benny Black’s eyes 
on her, she had sought out Freddie’s car, where 
that young man soon joined her. She had 
shucked off timidity like a disagreeable gar- 
ment. 

‘What a bore of a party! Cigarette, please. 
And is there anything left in that flask?’’ 

He chuckled and muttered, ‘‘What a fraud 
you are! Drink hearty—and save me a drop 
or two.’’ 

She handed him back the flask ae brought 
up a sigh. ‘*Why haven’t you any money, F'red- 
die? We understand each other, don’t we?’’ 

His arm made a boa for her shoulders and 
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his lips were pressed to the pale head. But 
he answered with complete detachment. ‘‘Too 
_ well, dear Ann. Get along like a pair of strange 
bull-dogs after the wedding bells had pealed. 
But this is a bit of all right. Not in a hurry, 
are you?’’ 

She was not and they took their time. Even 
so Hanna was up and waiting, a grotesque fig- 
ure in chinstrap, cold-cream mask, rubber 
gloves. She inquired harshly, ‘‘Was I right? 
Something did happen?”’ 

Ann stretched her arms, began to drop off 
clothes before answering. ‘‘Maybe—I don’t 
know. A new man—Black—St. Louis—shoe 
factory—’’ She threw a disdainful look at 
Hanna’s cheap cotton wrapper as she slipped 
a lace-trimmed, silken night-gown over her 
head. The mother gave her such luxury as she 
could, taking what was left for herself, but 
Ann returned no thought of appreciation. 

Clumsily because of the gloves Hanna 
brought out a thick book, one which was old 
and worn by much handling and with the name, 
‘‘Bradstreet’’? almost rubbed from the cover. 
Ann drew near, watched her leaf the pages to 
the ‘‘B’’; followed the rubber-covered finger 
down the list to ‘‘Joseph C. Black & Son, St. 
Louis, Mo.’’; noted the symbols after the name. 

‘‘He’s money,’’ stated the woman. ‘‘ Well?’ 
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The girl shrugged, answered petulantly, ‘‘If 
Diana doesn’t grab. She’s out for him all 
right.’ 

‘“‘Diana!’’? The hard eyes narrowed and the 
thin lips closed tightly, pressing together. And 
after Ann had gone through the bathroom and 
turned out the light in the tiny bedroom be- 
yond, Hanna still sat there with her lips 
straight, thinking of Diana. 


* * * * * * * 


Freddie shut off his engine as he turned into 
his father’s grounds, bringing the car softly 
to a stop. Figures detached themselves from 
the shadow—Beatrice and Norman coming to 
meet him. 

‘‘Wather’s in the library—sitting up,’’ Bea- 
trice whispered. ‘‘We looked through the win- 
dow. I think he’s asleep but—oh, Freddie, 
what’ll we do? Truly I didn’t know it was so 
late!’? 

“‘Cut it out, sis. My window’s open—S’long, 
Norm,’’ He turned his back, knowing that the 
two immediately came together in a last em- 
brace. By the time he reached the other side 
of the house his sister was beside him, moving 
silently. 

Stones placed together irregularly at the 
corner of the building jutted out in a precari- 
ous ladder and the boy helped her to mount 
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this, watched until she had walked along the 
coping and disappeared through the open win- 
dow above his head. Then he followed, spring- 
ing easily, with the sureness of long practice. 
He found her trembling in the es room and 
gave her a reassuring pat. 

‘‘He’ll sleep till morning,’’ the oe declared. 
‘‘ Always drops off at midnight and we got in 
at half past—understand? Thought he was 
busy and didn’t disturb him—remember now. 
That all straight?’’ 

““Yes—oh—’’ 

‘“Nix on the hysterics. Get going and tread 
lightly. ’Night.’’ 

‘Night, Freddie.’’ 


CHAPTER XII 


Benny Buack walked all the way back to the 
University Club, thinking diligently, and his 
thoughts swarmed about two figures, two small 
girls, alike in that each was lovely and appeal- 
ing and desirable, yet as different as a sweet- 
pea and a deep red rose. 

Ann Evart. Shy, feminine thing, sweet as an 
angel with her blue eyes adoring him so—the 
kind of girl a man could be himself with, one 
who would understand high ambitions and give’ 
them due weight. Not a hard-boiled modern 
sort who would make a holy show of herself 
dancing while a gang clapped time. ... How 
she blushed when Diana let her skirt fly and 
came sliding along like a young tough! 

He would keep his promise, call and see this 
flower-like creature. Of course he was here to 
work, not play around, but no use pulling him- 
self into a hole, getting grouchy with solitude. 
Ann would not interfere with business; she 
was too gentle for that... . 

But the other girl forced herself through 
these reflections. Deep gray eyes held his; 
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laughing red lips formed on the empty air, 
came nearer and nearer. Once again he felt 
those lips on his own, the warm fragrance of 
Diana as he had held her for that brief instant 
in his arms and flame caught at his heart. A 
vivid touch, a personality all mocking light, an 
influence to sweep a man and make him forget 
everything else.... 

That look in her eyes at the party—was it 
contempt? What the devil did she mean by 
it, anyway? And kissing him—what did she 
expect a man to think of her? Modern all right 
in the worst sense of that word; he had reason 
to know the antics of the breed. Poor little 
sister Jen! Diana seemed square enough but 
perhaps quite unconsciously Ann had tipped 
him off when she said that ALL the men liked 
Diana. . 

There was the moment after Ann had gone 
and the crowd was dancing when Diana had 
come to the corner and thrown herself on a 
divan. He had sat beside her, accepting what 
he considered a gesture of invitation. ‘‘Do 
you,’’ she had asked him, ‘‘notice the yearning 
expression in my girlish countenance?’’ And 
she had made her eyes very wistful, pursed her 
lips—what was it she had reminded him of 
then? Ann? Why, of course—she was imitat- 
ing Ann! Though he hadn’t thought of it at 
the time—only that she wished him to kiss her, 
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especially when she began ‘‘I’m dying for—”’ 
and he had leaned down, tremendously at- 
tracted. But she had finished, ‘‘For a cigar- 
ette!’’ and jerked her head back. Playing with 
him, the little imp! 

What sort of girl was Diana Rand? 

Benny Black kept asking himself this 
throughout the next day—and found himself 
marking the bright new desk blotter his secre- 
tary had spread before him with more or less 
convincing sketches of tiny, arched feet, adding 
Mercury wings to the heels. 

Once he tried to picture Ann’s dainty slip- 
pers but he could not make them seem real. 
Those were just pencil lines, accurate perhaps 
but without life, while Diana’s seemed to dance 
before him in a merry, provocative way. 

A bit confused, uncertain about his own state 
of mind, Benny kept to himself for a time, fail- 
ing to make good his promise to call on Ann, 
avoiding the crowd he had met at the Yacht 
Club ball. 

Then Jeremiah Sheldon, whose bank took 
care of the factory payroll, invited him to din- 
ner and the interest Benny felt in the long 
drawn out gloomy occasion so appalled him 
that he telephoned Norman Gregory and asked 
for a guest membership at the Club. 

‘‘No use dropping into such a rut,’’ he told 
himself. ‘‘‘All work and no play’—a fool 
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thing. Go there for a swim now and then; no 
girl question to complicate that.’ 

But there was. For on the very first morn- 
ing Benny Black stepped upon the Yacht Club 
beach a sturdy little figure, bronzed of arms 
and shoulders and gay in scarlet trunks and 
jersey floated lazily in from beyond the safety 
lines and called exultantly: 

‘“Welcome to our river, slave. Race you to 
the float!’’ 

They raced but it was Diana who touched the 
planking first. They sat in the morning sun- 
shine, not talking much, enjoying the warm 
sweetness of early summer. She gave him no 
flirting glances, no merry, verbal jabs; on this 
occasion she met him with such a take-it-for- 
granted friendliness that he was fascinated. 

“This is what I was running away from,’’ 
he thought. ‘‘Why she’s straightforward as a 
man would be! A fine little pal—’’ 

And he found her good-natured comradeship 
so pleasant that all his puzzlement vanished, 
all questions went out of his mind, and each 
day he looked forward eagerly to the next 
morning when he again might visit the beach 
and race the girl to the float; when they might 
sit sunning themselves, talking in understand- 
ing manner about nothing. } 

But the meetings could not long go unnoted 
in Manor Park. Inside a week Beatrice in- 
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formed her friend that people were gossiping. 
And although Diana wrinkled her nose and 
maintained she did not care, the words would 
not sound whole-hearted. 

For she knew that she did care enormously. 
Not for the gossip—that did not count. It was 
Benny Black she cared for. Deeply, recklessly, 
for all time. Diana Rand, untouched by a hun- 
dred flirtations, was in love at last! 

Not that she wished this to be so. ‘‘Darn!’’ 
she would whisper to herself, thinking of it. 
“Oh, darn—why did I have to go and do that?’’ 

And then she would vision the tall boy with 
his ruddy mop windblown as he swung in a 
long, clean curve from the spring-board—tre- 
member his flashing smile, the yellow flecks in 
his eyes as he came up to her through choppy 
waves, and her breath would catch. Dear—so 
dear! And he eared not at all for her. Or if 
he did a tiny bit he wouldn’t know it—wouldn’t 
like it anyway. Interested only in business he 
told her once which would mean that he was not 
interested in love.... 

Because she began to feel a little ache at her 
heart sometimes, Diana plunged into wilder 
gayety, dancing more madly than ever she had 
done, laughing a great deal, becoming a small 
whirlwind of activity, leader in every madcap 
adventure of her crowd. 

He heard about it finally—heard with sur- 
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prise and a sense of having been let down by 
her—and ventured to remonstrate. 

‘*You crazy kids! Spending yourselves in 
the glitter—can’t you think of anything but a 
good time?’’ 

“That for you, old Blue Nose!’? And she 
snapped her fingers at him, laughing in his face. 
‘“Why don’t you come out and play with us? 
Who told you it was any fun being a stick-in- 
the-mud?’’ 

He turned away, scowling, and once again 
began to ask himself what sort of girl was this 
Diana Rand. The square little pal he knew or 
—well—. A chap would be justified in believ- 
ing almost anything of her and it was quite 
plain she would not mind.... 

It was at this point that Hanna Evart, hav- 
ing made a study of Benny Black’s comings 
and goings, dressed her daughter in virginal 
white and sent her out to meet him—accidently, 
of course—as he left the factory one afternoon. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Lurep by Ann’s wistfulness, Benny Black 
paid a tentative, rather inquiring call or two 
at the apartment hotel, wholly unconscious of 
the bustle and preparation which preceded each 
visit. 

For Hanna was determined that nothing 
should be left undone in making sure of what 
she saw as the last of their chances for com- 
fortable living and position. Accordingly she 
bribed a maid to open the sitting room of an 
unoccupied suite adjoining their apartment and 
if this was rather bare of the home look, at 
least it permitted Ann and herself to receive 
the visitor in privacy. Furthermore she could 
—and did—explain that they were temporary 
residents here, looking about for the right sort 
of home. 

Upon each occasion she managed the ador- 
ing mother attitude, impressing upon the young 
man the privilege accorded him in calling upon 
her ‘‘baby girl’? and denouncing scornfully 
though without suspicious emphasis the man- 
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age. Also she excused herself to prepare lem- 
onade, leaving Ann and the visitor alone to- 
gether for a rather longish hour. ... 

It occurred to Benny toward the close of the 
second call that he should offer something of 
hospitality in return and he invited mother and 
daughter to dine at the Yacht Club the follow- 
ing Sunday evening. 

Hanna accepted for them both, not too 
eagerly. But when Sunday evening came she 
had discovered that a previous engagement 
must be filled—so she said—and sent the ‘‘chil- 
dren’’ out alone, Ann demure and apparently 
excited as a child at a first party, Benny 
vaguely uneasy but nevertheless an admiring 
and attentive host. 

The two lingered a long time over the table 
and finally the orchestra ended the regular Sun- 
day evening concert and swung into dance 
music. And shortly Beatrice and Norman ap- 
peared with Freddie, Noddy and Toddy, Diana 
coming in last of all. 

She stopped just inside the door, did Diana, 
while her eyes flew to Benny and Ann—to a 
picture of comfortable intimacy at a secluded 
table; to Ann’s little hand lying close to Ben- 
ny’s, her trustful, cuddling pose. She gave 
them a cool bit of nod and turned her back. 
But all her reveling of the past few weeks was 
as nothing as compared with the abandon which 
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caught her now; she was like a thin, burning 
flame darting everywhere, the center of laugh- 
ter, song and noise, inciting to wilder, madder 
merry-making than the club house ever had 
known before. 

Benny took Ann home as soon as he could 
manage, leaving her at the door—sending her 
in to a scene with Hanna though he did not 
know this. And he spent a restless night, argu- 
ing through-the hours. 

Diana Rand—what was the mystery of Diana 
Rand? Frank and friendly little pal he had 
met on the beach was she—or the creature 
whose ways were those of a harlot? Which 
was the real girl? 

Why did the question disturb him, insist 
upon turning in his mind—turning and turn- 
ing? What was it to him—what was Diana 
Rand to him? Why did he think of her so, keep 
seeing her little, dancing feet—the level gray 
‘eyes—the red lips pursed in laughter, held up 
as for his kiss? 

He knew, in the end, that it was because of 
all the women he had ever met, this girl at- 
tracted him most. Apparently without an ef- 
fort she had stepped into his imagination, set 
his senses tingling, wrapped him with a spell. 

Hven little Ann—sweet, gentle darling !— 
grew dim and colorless before the images of 
this other girl. 
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Toward dawn he resolved to do something 
about it. He would see Diana again, come to- 
gether with her on the beach, make her solve 
the puzzle of herself. If he was going to fall 
in love—but that was unthinkable! Better not 
meet her if that could happen; keep clear of 
this dangerous lure—forget the whole bewilder- 
ing situation. 

Yet a few hours later he was waiting. He 
swam out to the float and back, sat upon the 
sand, watching the pier. But Diana did not 
come. He waited so long that he knew he 
would be late at the office and promptness was 
a fetish with him, but no slim figure ran down 
the spring board, no scarlet jersey flashed in 
the sun. 

And eventually Benny Black went to the bath 
house and dressed and drove away, fighting a 
dull misery which gripped him throughout the 
day. And when Ann telephoned late in the 
afternoon, cooing into his ear, he was a bit 
snappy, more than a bit short. And he evaded 
another invitation to call at the apartment 
hotel. 

He slept jerkily that night, disturbed by 
dreams. Once again he seemed to be dining 
with the Sheldons and he saw Mrs. Sheldon 
holding upon her open palm a wee figure upon 
which appeared to be partly Diana and partly 
the dancing girl he had seen in the window of 
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the jewelry shop. And Mrs. Sheldon was talk- 
ing—talking ‘‘How could she act so free and 
not be free? Girls like her—wantons—younger 
generation—foolhardy—’’ Her fingers closed 
like claws over the statuette and her voice, 
jangling in his ears awakened him. 

He dozed again only to see Mrs. Evart, also 
with a miniature Diana upon her outstretched 
hand; a Diana dressed in the yellow ruffles she 
had worn atthe Yacht Club ball, lolling tipsily, 
waving her arms and singing. ... Mrs. Evart 
dropped the figure, turned from it in dis- 
2) oe 

The dream changed and Benny saw himself 
in the locker room of the Club, sipping cock- 
tails as once he had done with Norman and 
Freddie. And Freddie raised his glass, laugh- 
ing, to show Diana curled about the brim, smil- 
ing provocatively, eyes half closed.... ‘“‘A 
good little bum,’’ gossiped Freddie. ‘‘Drink 
her down, fellows—to the good little bum!’’ 

Benny shook himself awake and the whole 
room seemed to be filled by little dancing silver 
slippers with Mercury wings at the heels. 


CHAPTER XIV 


JuLY was slipping away down the aisle of the 
year and Diana was not happy. She kept up 
her air of gaiety, playing the King-and-Prin- 
cess game with Daddy Rand, copying the swirl- 
ing pose of the dancing statuette on the pedes- 
tal in the room of mirrors, racing here and 
there in the long roadster, dancing every night 
until dawn, and sleeping the morning hours 
away. 

But between activities she had a way of 
dropping into long silences, limp hands in her 
lap, her eyes fixed on nothing. And at such 
times she would see a tall boy running along a 
spring board, the far, smooth curve of his dive, 
hear his shout as he splashed through the 
choppy waves, racing to the float. 

Benny Black—so dear, so dear! No question 
of that; she loved him with all the love there 
was and this would be so forever. Loved him 
in spite of his blindness, his priggishness. .. . 
Letting Ann mesmerize him with her baby stare 
—what fools men could be! Even a stalwart 
man.... And Benny was that though he 
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prided himself so on his importance, held him- 
self above a good time. 

But she, too, had her pride. If he couldn’t 
see how things were, understand the truth about 
Ann and herself, she would do nothing to en- 
lighten him. 

Beatrice came to her, sullen and tearful, look- 
ing rather like a comic valentine in her long, 
awkward skirts. 

“‘T never get a chance to see Norman,’’ she 
complained. ‘‘They’re inviting Benny Black 
for dinner—do you suppose they think they can 
throw me at his head? Dam’ ’em all!’’ 

‘‘Hush, Bea. It’s partly your fault. Nor- 
man wants to get married and there’s no ex- 
cuse for you holding hin off any longer since 
you love him.’’ 

Beatrice put her head down on her knees and 
shook with sobs. ‘‘That’s it,’? she moaned. ‘‘I 
do love him—that’s why I can’t marry him! 
You don’t know—oh—dreadful—’’ 

Diana eyed her thoughtfully, spoke with a 
new understanding running through her tone. 
““T feel this way, Bea, that a man has no more 
right to demand an account of what may have 
happened to a girl in some bygone day than 
she would have to expect it of him. If there’s 
something like that—well, I’d say forget it. You 
as you are are the one he loves; besides how do 
you know what he may have done before he 
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knew you? No questions on either side; that’s 
fair enough isn’t it?’’ 

The thought caught the dark girl and held 
her breathless. She drew her hands down her 
face, brushing away the tears though her lips 
kept quivering. ‘‘You believe that, Di? You 
do really?’’ 

‘“‘Of course, Bea. Marriage is a fifty-fifty 
arrangement, isn’t it? Why should the man 
ask of the woman what he is unable or unwill- 
ing to give himself? Darling Bea, if you feel 
this way why don’t you talk it over with Nor- 
man? He’s genuine, truly square, and he loves 
you so.... Nothing would make a difference 
to him; you’d see.’’ 

But Beatrice was weeping again. ‘‘No, Di 
—couldn’t do that—rather lose him than that. 

Oh, I suppose you hate me now? I sup- 
pose you do?”’ 

“‘Don’t be silly!’’ But Diana was shaken. 
That Beatrice should have to make such a 
confession! Life was strange, a scrambled 
i eae 

They were in the room of the mirrors and 
she walked about, glancing at her repeated re- 
flections, seeing only her friend burdened and 
wretched. ‘‘Tell me, dear, does anyone else 
know this?’’ 

**T—I don’t think so, Di. Noddy and Toddy 
may suspect. And Ann—”’ 
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“‘Oh, surely not Ann! Why—not Ann, Bea!’’ 

“‘Maybe I imagine it. But once when Noddy 
and Toddy were boiled—you know the way she 
has of picking things out of people? They 
wouldn’t say much—just a look—you know? 
It—It’s killing me—”’ 

Diana sat beside the other girl, put her arms 
about the drooping shoulders, giving what com- 
fort she could. And without warning Beatrice 
changed as she had on the night of the Yacht 
Club dance to a mood of recklessness, declaring 
that she did not care what happened since life 
was over for her anyway. 

Nothing her friend could say changed this; 
she seemed beside herself, bent for destruction. 

Hanna Evart had not been idle. Despite the 
fact that: Benny Black did not call she had not 
given up hope. Long and deep thinking con- 
vinced her the attack must be renewed from 
another angle and to this end she spent some 
of her fast vanishing funds for plain white 
linen outfits, smoothed back her hair under a 
severe straw hat and called at the settlement 
house in the factory district of western Manor 
Park where Mrs. Sheldon with ostentatious be- 
nevolence conducted sewing classes for girls. 

There, very humbly, Mrs. Evart offered her 
services. And there Deborah Sheldon beamed 
at the prospect of an assistant who seemed to 
demand nothing more than an opportunity to 
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do all of her own work and accept none of the 
glory. 

It was not easy for Hanna, sitting in the 
stuffy settlement house rooms day after day, 
stitching at the utilitarian garments Mrs. Shel- 
don had conceived it her duty to supply the 
poor of the neighborhood. But she kept at it, 
contriving always to insinuate herself in the 
rich woman’s good graces with such telling ef- 
fect that within the month she twice had been 
invited tc the Sheldon home, there to win the 
unqualified approval of Mr. Sheldon by her 
scathing criticism of the young folk of the town 
—all of the young folk excepting ‘‘dear Bea- 
trice’’? and ‘‘that sterling chap, Freddie’’ and 
as she put it, ‘‘my own girl-child.’’ 

‘A well-behaved little thing,’’ agreed the 
small man. ‘‘With proper respect for her 
elders.’’ 

**T shall tell her you said that,’?’ Hanna sim- 
pered. ‘‘A compliment from you, dear Mr. 
Sheldon! Only yesterday she was saying—’’ 
Followed a purely mythical anecdote calculated 
to send his vanity soaring—as indeed it did. 

The result of Hanna’s strategy was an invi- 
tation to chaperone the young folk when they 
journeyed to the bungalow resort at North 
Lake in the Connecticut mountains for the 
week they spent there every summer. 

They started out early one morning, two 
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motors holding Beatrice and Freddie, Noddy 
and Toddy, Diana, Norman and Ann and her 
mother, and a third car bringing servants bor- 
rowed from both the Sheldon and the Rand 
households. 

At the last minute there appeared Benny 
Black whom Mr. Sheldon had invited unknown 
to Mrs. Evart and such was her eagerness to 
place him beside her daughter as to bring about 
a general scramble which ended with the young 
man riding between Noddy and Toddy, his eyes 
going rather questioningly toward Diana. 

She hailed him carelessly: ‘‘Hi, Benny! - 
Look who’s here, folks—ain’t we got fun?”’’ 

He colored and said something cutting but 
it was lost in the shout which rose as the cars 
started. 

A blithe journey up to the Post Road with 
songs and laughter tossed back and forth, the 
carefree spirit of holiday upon every one—or 
nearly every one. 

For Hanna was too busy thinking to be quite 
festive. Benny Black’s unexpected presence 
had caused a rapid shifting of her plans; bet- 
ter luck than she had hoped for, this was. The 
week ahead spelled opportunity all in capitals 
and once, as the car in which Ann was riding 
came abreast, she shot a meaning look at the 
oh ea 

Nor was Ann exuberant. Chance had put her 
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beside Norman and he did nothing but talk of 
Bea. In a surge of irritation she burst out at 
last, ‘‘For goodness’ sake why don’t you marry 
her if you feel that way?’’ 

“‘Yes, why?’’ he demanded. ‘‘Because,’’ he 
went on with the blind simplicity of the man 
in love, ‘‘she won’t—that’s why! Nothing 
wrong with me, is there, Ann? I’m a pretty 
decent guy—able to take care of her.’’ 

He rambled on and the flower face grew 
tense, tight with resentment. So easy for some 
of them—girls like Bea, who had everything, 
anyway! And she—Ann—prettier, more de- 
sirable than the dowdy Sheldon, always shoved 
aside. ... 

Anger seared along her nerves, a passion of 
hatred. In that moment she could have clawed 
Beatrice, torn and scratched at her like a mad- 
dened kitten. The urge was upon her to hurt, 
to destroy—and suddenly she remembered 
something, hardly more than a glance, but it 
was enough. 

Controlling her expression, she turned to 
Norman with an air of shy confidence, speak- 
ing as with regret. ‘‘Have you thought dear 
Beatrice may have a reason for refusing you? 
That she might feel you are too fine? I 
wouldn’t suggest this, only—’’ 

“‘But, good Lord, Ann—’’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ she answered, softly; ‘‘many girls 
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make mistakes. And sometimes—well, when 
she’s been drinking a little—you can’t mind 
my saying this? Beatrice is such a dear girl.”’ 

His face whitened, was haggard all in an 
instant, and she looked away, a little smile in 
her eyes. 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture. Our Dancing Daughters. 
“JT LOVE YOU !”? WHISPERED NORMAN TO BEATRICE. 


CHAPTER XV 


Norte Laxz, together with its surrounding 
shores and even the mountain at the southern 
end of the mirror-like sheet of water had been 
purchased by the Manor Park Association— 
Jeremiah Sheldon, president, Seymour Rand, 
secretary—and the place was maintained in 
style as an occasional resort for the fashion- 
able members of the Association and their fam- 
ilies. 

A roomy bungalow, built all of weathered 
logs, sprawled almost at the edge of the shore; 
in this there were bedrooms scattered about a 
great central lounge filled with bear-skin rugs 
and bright Navajo blankets and deer-heads. 

Here Hanna was to be quartered with the 
girls while smaller bungalows, each boasting a 
stone fireplace in a living room which dupli- 
cated the lounge in the main bungalow, a bed- 
room and luxurious bath, were assigned Benny 
Black, Freddie, and Noddy and Toddy who 
elected to room together. 

A bit removed from these buildings were the 
dining hall, a big dormitory for the servants 
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and the house of a resident caretaker who 
looked after a string of saddle horses, the 
canoes and a motor launch. 

In the excitement of settling here nobody in 
Hanna’s party noticed certain undercurrents 
of feeling—her watchfulness reflected by Ann, 
Bea’s almost hysterical relief with the realiza- 
tion that long, dusty miles lay between herself 
and Jeremiah’s probing eyes, Deborah’s toothy 
smile; Norman Gregory’s white silence. 

Hardly were they grouped in the main bun- 
galow veranda before Diana rushed out, clad 
in the brief scarlet trunks and jersey, and an- 
nounced herself ready for a swim. Ann, catch- 
ing Benny’s eye, blushed and shifted her look 
from the other girl’s bronzed legs. 

‘“Mother doesn’t like me to go into the 
water,’’ she told him in a little, shocked voice. 
“Tt doesn’t seem quite—well, nice. Don’t you 
think?’’ 

He nodded approval. Nevertheless, when 
Beatrice had followed Diana and the other boys 
had joined them, Benny grew restless, and, ex- 
cusing himself, he, too, went swimming. They 
spent a merry afternoon in the water, and Ann 
was left alone, squirming, while Hanna fumed. 

Nor did the evening promise more to the 
small blonde, dainty and fragile in clinging, 
pale chiffon. Glowing with health and frolic 
after her swim, Diana swept the crowd with 
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laughing high spirits, and when she curled up 
on the rustic bench in a far corner of the ve- 
randa, Benny impulsively rose from the step 
where he had been singing, while Noddy and 
Toddy thummed ukuleles and sat down beside 
her. She slipped her little hand into his in a 
friendly way. 

They remained thus while the songs ranged 
from popular ones of the day to college glees, 
and then suddenly Ann gave a little squeal. 

“‘Right out there!’’ she panted. ‘‘I saw it 
—something big and black—oh, a bear, maybe! 
It was going along, sort of crouching—Mother, 
where are you? I’m so frightened!”’ 

The others proclaimed loudly that there were 
no bears at North Lake while Hanna gathered 
her daughter into her arms. But Ann could 
not be reassured and in the end Hanna sent the 
boys out to search. 

‘‘Such a timid baby I’ve got! Do go and 
look, Freddie. You, too, Mr. Black, if you 
don’t mind? [I dare say it’s silly, but of 
course there might have been something.”’ 

They carried on a search willingly enough 
with Diana at their heels. And when they re- 
turned, arm in arm, laughing a great deal, 
Benny went back to the bench—and found Ann 
in Diana’s place. 

If Diana noted this and suspected Hanna’s 
smug little flutter of satisfaction, she gave no 
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sign. But later, when the excitement had died 
and they had wound up the college glees and 
begun on negro spirituals, she repeated Ann’s 
shriek, tore at her hair, laid a horror-stricken 
hand at her throat. 

‘‘Right out there—don’t you see it? A bear! 
Save me, somebody! Where are you, Mother? 
Help! Help! A bear!”’ 

An accurate imitation of Ann’s lisp—a 
clever burlesque. The crowd roared with de- 
light, tumbled down the step and began to beat 
the shrubbery with exaggerated stamping of 
feet and waving of arms. 

Only Benny did not move. For at the first 
yelp the girl at his side had thrown herself 
against him, sobbing: 

‘‘Oh, it’s cruel—cruel! I c-can’t help it b- 
because I’m a-afraid. D-dear Diana d-doesn’t 
eare for a-anything and she just l-laughs at 
p-poor little m-me—”’ 

He put his arm around the shivering little 
figure, whispering: ‘‘Sh! It’s all right—it’s 
all right.’? He wished to laugh but did not 
dare. After all, Diana needn’t have made fun 
of the girl’s fright. This gentle creature, why, 
it was cruel to hurt her so! And with this 
thought his arm tightened a bit, while Ann 
cuddled closer, pressing her nose against his 
coat. 
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Hanna sent the boys away and gathered the 
girls into the bungalow, taking no risk of a let- 
down to this unexpected and pleasing turn of 
afairs. She made a great show of going about 
the rooms, ‘‘tucking in my girlies,’’ and was 
surprised that Ann refused her a moment’s 
gloating. 

“‘Go away, Mother! Give me a little peace, 
can’t you? I’ll take care of my end of this if 
you’ll watch that Rand snip. Go on, now! I 
want to sleep.”’ 

But Ann did not sleep—not at once. No 
sooner had the door closed on her mother and 
the lights in the lounge snapped out than she 
was on her feet and into her clothes. Moving 
swiftly and without noise, she lifted the screen 
from the window and stepped upon the 
veranda, running in the shadow along the side 
of the house toward the lake. There a figure 
came to meet her—reached out and folded her 
close. 

They found a sheltered place between some 
rocks and a pair of cigarettes were lighted be- 
fore she spoke. 

“Going to be deadly, Freddie—sitting 
around listening to those ukes all day. O 
Lord!’’ 

He chuckled. ‘‘Never mind the days, old 
baby—think of the nights! Here—brought 
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you a snifter. This ain’t so worse, is it?” 

She drank and breathed deeply, flinging her 
arms about his neck. 

Nor was Ann the only one in the bungalow 
who refused slumber. Diana, too, waited for 
the light to go out, the click of Hanna’s door. 

Then she drew a chair to the window, put 
her elbows on the sill and her chin in her hands 
and fixed her eyes—more wistful than frank 
they were now—upon the bungalow across the 
way. Upon alight burning in the living room; 
a shadow which crossed the pulled down shade; 
Benny Black’s shadow. 

“‘Darn!’’ she murmured. ‘‘Darn!’’ 

And presently one stole over the lawn, 
stopped within a foot of her, whispered tensely : 
“Di? I’ve got to see her. Important—you 
understand? I'll wait here.’’ 

Without answering, Diana crossed to the far- 
ther of the twin beds and softly awakened the 
girl who slept there. She found shoes and 
stockings, assisted the bewildered Beatrice to 
dress—finally sent her through the window out 
to Norman. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Norman seemed aloof and cold, almost es- 
tranged, standing there in the dark, and Bea- 
trice shivered. She had expected his arms 
about her, his lips on her hair, her eyes—not 
his voice saying in a dull way, ‘‘I’ve got to 
know about this. There’s been someone else, 
Bea? Someone with a nearer claim than mine? 
That is the reason you wouldn’t marry me? 
Tell me this. You’ve no right to hold back the 
fruth.’’ 

Her lips were little husks and they would not 
move. She lifted a hand, dropped it hopelessly 
with a pathetic little gesture. 

He moved impatiently, half turned away, 
came close to her, shaking with rage. ‘‘It is 
true, then! You kept this to yourself—let me 
think what I pleased. Oh, my God!’’ 

Far away in some dim corner of the girl’s 
mind a voice kept wailing, ‘‘He is lost—he is 
lost! This is the end.’? Her eyes were hot 
and dry, but now she could speak with the calm 
of utter misery. 


‘‘Norman—oh, it’s true enough. You think 
91 
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I haven’t known this would come—lived 
through it a hundred times, night after night. 
Sick with dread—it’s been worse even than 
this, worse than knowing it was over at 
UAT) ae 

‘You'll hear me now. That much is due me 
because I love you. Yes! Never anyone but 
you.... You must believe this.... Now I 
want to die; nothing to live for. 

‘You know Freddie and me, how things are 
with us. Watched like a couple of criminals, 
always suspected of the -worst. Norman, it 
isn’t bad folks who make others bad; it’s the 
good ones, the holier-than-thou ones, who de- 
stroy. <A little understanding—a kind word 
—well, you get desperate without those, ever. 
Diana, with her father and mother like pals—it 
couldn’t have happened to her. Don’t you see 
this, Norman? Can’t you see this? 

“‘T was hardly out of school when—vwell, 
what did I know about love? I wanted some- 
thing beside the deadness—thought the glitter 
was real. I must have been mad!”’ 

She sank down, put her head in her hands, 
began to sob. 

The boy pacing back and forth, back and 
forth, stopped finally and looked at her, chin 
dropped, fists at his sides. He demanded 
sharply: ‘‘You didn’t care for this—this— 
You don’t care now?’’ 
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‘‘Care!’’ she cried. ‘‘I’ve never cared for 
anyone but you! You must understand this. 
Care!’’ Her voice was blurred, and he 
went on pacing back and forth, back and 
forth. 

It was a great while later that he moved to- 
ward her slowly, crouched down, taking her in 
his arms. ‘‘Beatrice—will you marry me, 
dear? Now? ‘Tomorrow?’’ 

She jerked upright, raising a swollen, tear- 
stained face, and even in the dusk he could see 
the stark unbelief in her eyes. ‘‘You say—lI 
don’t understand—’’ 

He told her again, very gently, ‘‘I want you 
to marry me, Beatrice.’’ 

She thought he was rambling and he had to 
say over and over that he wished her to be his 
wife. What was past was past; they would 
forget. A future ahead—that was what mat- 
tered. He loved her—would give his life to 
making her happy. 

She was humble, dazed with it all, beside her- 
self with gratitude. ‘‘Norman,’’ she whis- 
pered, ‘‘oh, Norman!’’ 

He took her back to the bungalow, helped her 
through the window, and she sank on her knees 
before Diana, weeping, trembling, when she 
told of this happiness which had come. 

“Tt will be tomorrow,’’ she said. ‘‘You will 
go with us and we’ll get a license and find a 
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justice or someone. Di—you think he means 
it? You don’t believe—’’ 

Diana laughed and kissed her and said of 
course he meant it. ‘‘Why shouldn’t he? Few 
girls as sweet as you, Bea. And you’ll be 
happy. I’m sure of that.’’ 

But she was not sure. To have love come 
under a cloud—sad, that was. And the end 
was not yet. Poor Bea! 

They were not married the next day. An air 
of intrigue, currents and cross-currents of ten- 
sion had stolen through the camp, and Hanna, 
obeying some instinct, was watchful. The 
three conspirators knew she would put a stop 
to proceedings if she were to get wind of their 
plans and, upon Diana’s advice, the trip to the 
nearest town was postponed. 

And now, in spite of the joy which had come 
to Beatrice, she struggled with a sense of in- 
security. Always Norman’s eyes were upon 
her, slightly accusatory eyes, intensely alert to 
any small attention paid her by Noddy or 
Toddy or Benny Black. 

‘Ts he jealous?’’ the girl asked herself. ‘‘Is 
he always to be this way? Could I stand it if 
he were to lose all faith? A mistake so long 
ago, a little, wretched minute of wavering— 
must I pay as long as I live?’’ 

Yet she was so humble, so overwhelmed by 
her new happiness, that she would forget Nor- 
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man’s strangeness even in the very face of it. 
Beatrice, who had thought to clutch at life, to 
steal the rapture of it, now asked little—no 
more than a chance to give her every heart- 
beat to loyalty. 

It was more than a half mile across the lake 
to the mountain, and that afternoon Diana set 
out to swim it, cheered ahead by the others 
who remained safely near shore. In spite of 
his disapproval of the manner in which she had 
held Ann up to ridicule the previous evening, 
and in spite of Ann’s valiant efforts to isolate 
him, Benny had spent most of this second day 
at Diana’s side, lured by her boundless good 
nature and also, perhaps, by the fact that all 
activity seemed to revolve about her small self. 

Now, watching her plunge into the lake and 
start out with long, easy strokes, he felt a sud- 
den loneliness, an unaccountable blankness. 
He did not stop to consider the sensation, but 
it was forceful enough to send him splashing 
in her wake. 

She swam slowly, saving her strength, and 
there were intervals when he was at her side, 
laughing and bandying catchwords over the 
little surface of lake between them. 

When they came close to the far shore he 
dropped behind. Here the water was very 
deep and icy where it lay always in the shadow 
of the mountain, and here, when she was al- 
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most touching land, Diana heard a shriek from 
the watchers and, turning, saw Benny throw 
up a hand. 

Too many times she had seen this happen 
just at this point—swimmers suddenly taken 
by cramp upon entering the sudden chill. All 
in a flash she was back, and it was simple 
enough to grip his jersey and undertake the 
slight task of towing him to shore. Helpless 
as he was, he aided by relaxing. In saving his 
life the girl performed no heroic feat, though a 
shout from the opposite shore indicated that 
the crowd believed otherwise. 

The two drew up on the rocky beach, panting 
a little, and Benny thanked her stiffly, in set, 
formal phrases. 

‘‘It was splendid—a girl to do that—’’ He 
stopped all at once, and she understood. He 
was humiliated, outraged, because a woman 
had come to his rescue. Contempt seared 
along her nerves; she brushed aside what he 
would have said, and suggested that they walk 
back along the path around the shore. 

The crowd tried to make a heroine of her, 
but she would have none of it, stealing away 
into the bungalow to dress in a sort of cold 
numbness in the room shared with Beatrice. 

She saw Ann mince up to Benny, smile in 
his face with her look of wondering admira- 
tion. Embarrassment went out of him; his 
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shoulders lifted as he beamed at the pale head. 

‘“Cheap,’’ Diana told herself. ‘‘He likes it 
—flattery. If I’d been the one in danger and 
he’d saved me—how an intelligent person can 
be so stupid! Well—’’ 

She ignored him after that, throwing her- 
self into the madcap exploits which she knew 
well would rouse his disgust. She played stud 
with Noddy and Toddy, inveigled Freddie into 
a crap game, danced wildly to the music of the 
phonograph, engaged in what Hanna described 


as ‘‘shocking behavior.’’ And when Benny 
same to apologize for his irritation she was 
flippant. 


“‘T’m full of old-fashioned ideas,’’ he ex- 
plained meekly. ‘‘Probably I’m wrong, but I 
can’t get used to the modern girl. She doesn’t 
seem what a girl ought to be. Forgive me, 
Diana.’’ 

But Diana shrugged, flashed her gamin grin. 
“You don’t think a girl can be frank and hon- 
est at the same time, Mr. Benny Black? Well, 
you’re wrong. Old-fashioned girls got into 
trouble, too, you know.’’ 

He answered with a stirring of antagonism 
that he hadn’t meant to convey such an im- 
pression. ‘‘I suppose,’’ he conceded, ‘‘that a 
girl can drink and carouse and wear no clothes 
and still be a good girl, but—”’ 

““Oh!”’ Diana’s laugh grated. ‘‘Men like 
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you hate to see all your pet prerogatives taken 
over and improved on by those you’ve always 
considered your inferiors—by women. That’s 
it, isn’t it? Huh! tobasco sauce!’’ 

He left her abruptly, and she told herself she 
did not care. She’d had enough of Benny Black 
and his priggishness. And yet— 

She could not get over the feeling that lay 
in those two words. She wished to put Benny 
Black out of her thought, but this she never 
could do, quite. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Anp Benny Black could not close his mind 
to Diana. Always he kept thinking of her; of 
her slim eagerness; her frank, joyous laugh; 
of the gray eyes which held so much under- 
standing, so much—sometimes—contempt; of 
the red lips as they had looked a long time ago 
held up for his kiss, 

And he thought, too, of the little dancing feet 
—minute silver slippers, as he had visioned 
them with Mercury wings at the heels. More 
than any other thing these typified Diana to 
him, the bright insouciance of her, the whim- 
sical grace of her contradictory charm. 

He was thinking of the gleaming Mercury 
wings one day when, abruptly, they became sil- 
ver spurs upon brightly polished little riding 
boots, folded neatly against the cuffs of linen 
knickers. It was the last day but one of their 
stay at North Lake; tomorrow they would 
motor back to Manor Park after a week which 
had held gay hours and sombre ones as well 
—hours of misunderstanding, mistrust, con- 


jecture; hours through which had run a vague 
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something of conspiracy, treachery, greed, un- 
satisfied effort. 

The party had come up North Mountain for 
a picnic on the saddle horses, a motor load of 
hampers following with a servant or two to 
’ serve the lunch. And now the day was over; 
the hampers had been repacked and the car 
had gone, and after the ride home there would 
be a great scurry to make ready for a ball they 
were to attend that evening at a yacht club on 
the Sound, an hour’s trip by fast motor. 

Now there was the confusion of getting un- 
der way; shouts of ‘‘Coming, Bea? Hi, Fred- 
die!’’ Ann hung behind, blue eyes on Benny. 

And when her horse jerked suddenly she 
stepped backward almost into his arms, giving 
him a pleading look. 

‘“You certainly need a protector, Ann.’’? She 
clung to him and he held her a moment, finally 
swinging her up to the saddle, spending a mo- 
ment fussing with her stirrup. She could not 
forbear a glance of triumph at Diana, and this, 
as she realized all in a flash, was her undoing. 

‘“‘Benny!’’ cried the other girl over her 
horse’s back. ‘‘Please—this saddle—what’s 
the matter with it? Oh, dear!’’ 

He left Ann for Diana, but could find noth- 
ing wrong with the saddle, fingering straps and 
buckles. And, as the crowd swept away with- 
out them, he looked up—to meet her laughing 
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eyes. He understood then; she was ridiculing 
Ann again, making him a party to her fun. 

Yet he could not help laughing. The pert 
little face was so clever, so full of mischief 
twinkling at him, so brimming with spirit, as 
she came around the sleek roan and stood grin- 
ning while their friends rode away down the 
bridle path. Feet apart, hands in her pockets, 
an unlighted cigarette between her lips, head 
on one side, she might have been a naughty 
boy except that she was so very feminine, such 
a merry little figure, alluring as a happy song. 

Warmth swept the man, a memory of the 
kiss she had given him so long ago. This girl, 
whose smile was an invitation, whose every 
glance was a challenge.... Without half 
knowing what he did he crossed his arms on 
her shoulders, drew her against his heart, 
kissed her again and again. 

She did not resist. And after the first wild 
instant he felt his kisses returned, felt her 
melting into his embrace as if she belonged 
just there. 

Still she was the first to pull away, laughing, 
as she sent a quick look after the disappearing 
crowd. ‘‘Not before the wide, wide world,’’ 
she murmured. ‘‘There is a time—a place—”’ 

She gave him a dazzling look, her eyes filled 
with light, and was into the saddle in a bound, 
cantering away, smiling backward. ‘‘Com- 
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ing!’’? she called softly. ‘‘Are you coming, 
Benny Black?’’ 

He followed more slowly, all the old doubts, 
the old questions milling through his brain. 
Diana Rand—what was Diana Rand? ‘The 
abandon of that moment back there, her will- 
ingness to give. ... Did she wish to give her- 
self, then? All in a breath so—was this sur- 
render? 

And did he want this? Ah, well, if it were 
true there must have been others. He could 
not have been the first. Love! Bitterness 
seared his thought. 

At a fork in the road the girl hesitated, 
looked over her shoulder. Their friends had 
gone down the mountain; they were out of 
sight now. But she was not following; she was 
taking the narrow trail which led to the high 
loneliness known as Inspiration Point. She 
wished to be alone with him, then. ... Oh, he 
would not hesitate. Let her take the initiative; 
he would not have that on his conscience. 

Upon the narrow ledge which overlooked the 
lake and the valley beyond they dismounted, 
and Diana stood gazing afar, stretching her 
arms to the wide panorama. ‘‘Isn’t it,’’ she 
breathed, ‘‘wonderful! Just to be alive, Benny 
—isn’t that a splendid thing?’’ 

He answered huskily, ‘‘Yes,’’ and she turned 
to look at him. ‘‘You want to taste all of life, 
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don’t you?’’ he asked. ‘‘Is that it? Tell me, 
Diana, is that what you wish?’’ 

“¢All—every bit—’’ Uncertain, hurt by his 
aloofness, she took a step toward him. His 
arms went around her then; the world swirled 
and blurred out. 

They sat upon a flat boulder and even as his 
lips pressed her throat he remembered things 
—a vision of a miniature Diana upon the palm 
of Mrs. Sheldon, a Diana tipsy and hilarious; 
a grotesque figure of Diana curled about a 
cocktail glass while Freddie leered, ‘‘ Drink her 
down, boys. To a good little bum—’’ 

This mounting emotion—what did it mean? 
Well—let her take the initiative. Follow her 
lead . . . and it would have been so easy to 
have loved her differently; to have thought of 
her as the one beautiful love; to have made of 
their association a holy thing set apart from 
sordidness, from the light and easy affections 
the world knew. 

He gave no thought, of course, to inexperi- 
ence, to the heady passion of first love. He 
could not know that to Diana this indeed was 
surrender, but only to the greatest of all things 
as she understood it—a love which must be en- 
during and sacred. 

She was so sure of it, so joyous, that in the 
end she slipped out of his arms without hesita- 
tion, saying they must go. And when he 
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caught her to him again, almost roughly, she 
laughed, feeling he could do no wrong. Beau- 
tiful days to come—beautiful years—how mar- 
velous life could be! 
They rode back into camp, Diana glowing, 
Benny silent and white. And the crowd 
greeted them noisily, with only Ann catching 
her mother’s look of fury—a look she returned. 
Diana went to her room, hugged Bea, kept 
= murmuring ‘‘So happy—so happy—’’ while 
~Seeecher friend helped her off with the riding boots. 


“Tm in love again and my heartstrings are 
thrumming— 
I’m in love again—’’ 


Thus sang Diana. And Bea asked, ‘‘Is it 
Ben?’’? Seeing the flame in the gray eyes, she 
added fiercely: ‘‘Thank God you’ll marry the 
first man you love—’’ 

‘Oh, Bea, darling! You see ‘nobody asked 
me, sir, she said.’ ’’ 

‘‘But he will, Di, tonight. You’ll see—’’ 

The boots were off at last and the knickers 
and shirt changed for a slip of a dress, when 
Diana said that now they must break the news. 
And when Beatrice cringed she laughed again, 
declaring that nobody could do anything to 
stop what already had happened. 

They went to the veranda, Diana holding up 
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her hand for silence, crying to everybody to 
make ready for a jolt. 

‘‘T have to announce,’’ she began with mock 
pompousness, ‘‘the hinrriaee this morning at 
North Lake village of Miss Beatrice Sheldon 
and Mr. Norman Gregory. You all may kiss 
the bride and shake the bridegroom’s paw. 
Line will form at the right—walk, don’t run— 
and watch your step, please!’’ 

A moment of startled silence—a whoop— 
and the crowd fell upon the pair. In the ex- 
citement nobody saw Ann steal away to her 
room. And the few moments Hanna devoted 
to hysteria she later explained as due to nerv- 
ousness. 

‘“What dear Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon will think 
of me!’’ she moaned. 

Yet she regained her poise quickly, together 
with a new hope. Marriage was in the air, and 
perhaps, even though the week had come to 
nothing, these last few hours held a promise. 
If only Ann were not so stupid and Benny 
Black so wary! 

She left the chattering group and found her 
daughter. And things were said between them 
which were to turn like poisoned blades in the 
memory of mother and daughter as long as 
each of them should live. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


BENJAMIN CARRINGTON Buack added another 
cigarette end to the pile which already over- 
flowed the tray at his elbow, and decided it 
was time to dress for the night’s shindy. It 
was past time; he had been sitting here an 
hour or more, thinking long, troublesome 
thoughts. 

Over and over he had lived again the after- 
noon from the moment Diana came around to 
his side of the sleek roan and he snatched her 
into his arms. The feel of her sturdy young 
body, the fragrance of her hair, wind-blown 
against his face; the vivid warmth, the joyous- 
ness of her—these had closed about him, send- 
ing his imagination aflight even while holding 
him as in a silken net. 

He was beginning to suspect that he loved 
her. Many women had come into his life—and 
gone from it again, not willingly, but because 
he would not lift a finger to prevent their go- 
ing. Love as he had known it had been a 
vagrant breeze, ruffling the surface of his be- 
ing, leaving the depths untouched. 
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But this, he mused, might prove an undertow 
to drag him whither it would unless he eluded 
its danger. 

Aimlessly he wandered into the bedroom, 
ran a lethargic hand over his collars, \his 
scarfs, automatically selected one to be worn to- 
night. And even as he did this the satin thread 
forming a dim pattern through the silk bright- 
ened and drew together in the outlines of 
dozens of little slippers all fluttering in a 
merry dance, all with Mercury wings at the 
heels. 

He swore softly, dropped the tie and 
slammed shut the drawer. That settled it. He 
would not go to the party; he would not again 
go anywhere Diana might be. He had had 
enough, and this was the end. Remain here 
alone this evening, and tomorrow they would 
return to town, and he easily could avoid this 
juvenile crowd. 

If things had been different—if for one little 
moment he had felt sure of the girl! A glori- 
ous creature; one to steal into the heart and 
take possession of a man’s whole life. But, 
because this was so, he must go his way apart 
from her way; even a flirtation would be un- 
thinkable with the conviction he held. 

He went to the big bungalow where the others 
awaited him, and was greeted with cries of 
dismay when they saw he had not dressed. 
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Only Diana, with her new little, happy air of 
possession, laughed and warned him to hurry. 

‘“‘We’ll be late, Benny dear. Do rush, like 
a lamb. We’ll wait in the cars.’’ 

“‘Sorry,’’ he lied, and shifted his eyes from 
her level, brilliant look. ‘“You see, I have to 
wait for—for a phone call. A business call. So 
sorry.’’ 

It did not require Hanna’s swift glance to 
draw Ann out of the crowd, already moving 
away, and send her stealthily from the room. 
Hanna broke into chatter, saying a great deal 
of nothing noisily, and swept everybody to- 
ward the motors. 

But Diana, trying to smile away her disap- 
pointment, caught Benny’s hand, gave it a 
quick pressure, whispered, ‘‘ Wait up, darling!’ 
And before he could find an excuse for refusing 
she was gone, waving at him. 

He waved back, absently, and stood there 
watching, bitter and uncertain. What a girl! 
If only— 

But he would not let his thought mill again. 
He had made his decision and he would not go 
back, not even to a point where he could think 
about her, 

Yet it was very slowly that he returned to 
his cabin, tossed the contents of the tray into 
the grate and began to fill it again. 

Diana visioned him there, waiting for his 
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phone call. Not once did it occur to her to 
question his story; not for an instant did she 
sense his doubt of her. She had given him all 
her own love and her loyalty and her faith, and 
that she held his in return she took for granted. 

In spite of the hundred flirtations, Diana 
Rand was not enormously wise... 

The party was on a yacht, gaily trimmed 
with colored lights; a dream craft, which 
seemed to float between sky and sea on the soft 
strains of a stringed orchestra. And it was 
not till late in the evening, when Diana stood 
alone at the rail, gazing into the broad, golden 
path the moon made on the water, that she real- 
ized Ann was absent. 

It startled her at first, sent a little thrill 
of fear along her spine. But the next moment 
she laughed. Ann had remained home pur- 
posely when she heard Benny would not come; 
she was up to her old tricks. Well, a lot of 
good it would do the little schemer. The love 
between herself and Benny—nothing could as- 
sail that. A stalwart thing; one to stand 
throughout time, forever and forever, growing 
stronger, more luminous with the years! 


* ¥ * *% * # % 


Ann rummaged through her all too meagre 
wardrobe, trying dress after dress, choosing 
finally a filmy chiffon thing, a mere wisp of a 
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gown which artfully revealed every curve of 
her graceful little figure. 

She spent a half-hour brushing her hair, bur- 
nishing the pale curls till they fluffed about 
her head in a dim aureole, giving her the look 
of a very young angel when she made her eyes 
large and gentle. She loved perfume and, even 
though it was inconsistent with the role she 
intended to play tonight, she could not refrain 
from sprinkling a few drops down her bodice, 
rubbing a bit over her bare arms. 

It was about the time that Diana was think- 
ing of Benny in the moonlight on the deck of 
the yacht that Ann slipped out of the bun- 
galow. 

Through the open door she could see Benny 
keeping his lonely vigil. He wore a lounge 
jacket and his shirt was open at the throat and 
his face seemed grim. Now he was tamping 
out a cigarette; now he was bending over, put- 
ting a log on the little blaze in the grate. 

He dropped the log, whirled about as she 
tapped sharply, opened the screen and stepped 
into the room. 

‘‘T’m so frightened!’’ she breathed. ‘‘The 
bungalow—all alone there—oh, Benny!’’ She 
began to cry, and he came toward her, bewil- 
dered as if he had seen a ghost. 

‘‘But I thought you went with the others,’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘You’ve been over there all the 
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time? But I’d have looked out for you if I’d 
known.’’ 

She raised her hands to her head and shiv- 
ered daintily. ‘‘I wasn’t feeling well—a head- 
ache. You don’t mind my coming here? I’ve 
been terrified !’’ 

He laughed, told her he would take care of 
her, put his arm about her and led her to a 
deep chair beside the grate. But he had almost 
to carry her, for the headache was very bad, 
indeed, and she swayed on her feet. 

He went for water and his dressing robe to 
wrap about her shoulders when he had placed 
her in the chair. And she moved a bit so he 
could sit beside her while he arranged the robe, 
catching his hand with a frightened look when 
he would have got up, asking if he were of- 
fended. 

*‘Perhaps I shouldn’t have come. Benny, 
something I’ve thought—felt—that—well, that 
you didn’t like me. You do, though? Oh, I 
hope you do!’’ 

He laughed again, said of course he liked 
her. ‘‘Who could help it?’’ he demanded. 

‘‘But,’’? she went on gently, ‘‘I don’t care 
about—about anyone else. It’s just that I 
thought—well—”’ 

He did not wish to hurt her. This wistful 
child ... Diana had done that. Perhaps Ann 
thought he had listened to the other girl, been 
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influenced by her jibes. He must make her 
understand this was not true. 

And to this end he assured her of his liking, 
gazing into the fire as he spoke. He could feel 
her relax with a contented little sigh, lean 
against him trustfully. Moved by a brotherly 
sort of affection, he brushed her hair with 
his lips. 

Ann drew back, a startled expression cross- 
ing the blue eyes. It was as if that kiss had 
struck down a barrier, brought to her an 
awareness incongruous with her pure, ethereal 
nature. 

He got up, bewildered, walked about the 
room. But her hand went to her head again, 
she looked so very miserable that he came back, 
contrite, and began to draw his fingers over 
her temples. And when she smiled mistily his 
heart swelled with a sense of protection. This 
precious, unsophisticated baby! So ashamed 
of being ‘‘silly,’? so eager for his liking, his 
good opinion! But now he must take her home. 
Get her out of here before the others came, 
started their confounded scandal-mongering. 

He bent over, kissed one of the tiny hands 
with a sort of reverence, said she must be 
brave. And she rose obediently, begging only 
to keep his robe, since, she said, the night air 
was cool. 

She grew panic-stricken once outside the 
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lighted cabin, however. ‘‘It is spooky, Benny! 
Truly, I know I heard things. Please let me 
stay a minute. I’m acting terribly, but I can’t 
help it. Oh, please!’’ 

Very tenderly he tucked her hand through 
his arm, and guided her toward the lake. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Try were almost gay in a quiet, subdued 
way, sitting there on the rocks, watching the 
moon lay a sheet of silver over the lake, make 
a giant fortress of the mountain at the south, 
build castles 0’ dreams of the clouds. 

Quite as if it were the most natural thing in 
the world the boy’s arm had gone around the 
girl, And when Ann turned her head her cheek 
rested against his hand—a fairy touch, all in- 
nocence, all admiring affection. And once, 
after this had happened, Benny drew her close, 
turned her face upward so the white light of 
the moon touched it with unearthly beauty, 
kissed her on the lips. 

Again that look of awareness crossed her 
eyes and again he was startled. But she cud- 
dled down like a child and he forgot it as she 
began to talk in a sweet, confiding way. 

‘‘T suppose I often seem stupid, terribly old- 
fashioned and dull? I know I’m not gay—not 
lively or modern. But it’s because—well—’’ 

He urged her to go on. She spoke then all 


in a rush. ‘‘You see I have an ideal, sort of. 
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I want a home, a husband and babies. And I 
want to be worthy of them. This is what I 
dream about. More than a good time—being 
popular—does that seem silly to you?’’ 

What a difference between the two girls— 
between this gentle creature and Diana! One 
flinging herself into his arms, ready to give 
freely—too freely—or was she? Surely this 
seemed so. And the other, this pretty child, 
holding love sacred for the man she one day 
would marry. A difference—indeed! 

He said, bitterly, ‘‘A man wants to be sure 
his name and his honor will be safe in the 
hands of the girl he marries.’’ . 

The flower face turned to him, quivering; 
hesitating a great deal while a timid little hand 
slipped into his, turned under his fingers. 

‘‘Benny—you won’t mind my saying this? 
I’ve wished to tell you, ask you to be careful. 
You won’t be led away? Deceived by appear- 
ances? Infatuation? You won’t let your life 
be ruined ?’’ 

She knew how it was: with him! A sensible 
little head on her shoulders, speaking in this 
friendly, disinterested way. With pure, clear 
insight she had seen the situation, recognized 
the danger besetting him. Well, he too had 
seen that danger—seen it while there was still 
time. No fear of him being deceived now, led 
into wrong ways. 
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He told her this and her eyes filled with 
tears, ‘‘I’m glad,’’ she whispered. ‘‘So glad 
for you!”’ © 

Her head drooped, rested against his shoul- 
der; she was smiling a little, watching him 
under her lashes. 

He kissed her again—heard her catch a 
breath—felt her lips, shy and sweet, returning 
the kiss. 

“Oh, Benny,’’ she sighed. ‘‘You do care! 
I’m so happy—so very, very happy!’’ 

“‘Dear little Ann ...’’ He could think of 
nothing else to say. The night seemed chill 
suddenly and he glanced about, wishing he 
might go back to the cottage. But she was 
holding him, half lying in his arms, and he 
could not disturb her without seeming abrupt. 
Uneasiness was gnawing at:his spirit; he began 
to feel that he had not been entirely circum- 
spect. The girl had taken those couple of 
kisses more seriously than he wished she would. 
The result of inexperience. But, good heavens, 
had she never been kissed before? 

He tried to disengage himself, pretending to 
search himself for a handkerchief. But she 
gave him hers, playfully, and he settled back. 

Then the sound of motors brought him a 
surge of relief; he would have got up, gone to 
meet the returning party, had not Ann’s little 
hands closed on his arm in a grip surprisingly 
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strong. ‘‘Not yet, Benny. Wait till they’re in. 
So wonderful, being here with you. I don’t 
want to lose a minute of it.’’ 

‘“But,’’ he objected nervously, ‘‘what shall 
we tell them? Explain this. I don’t see what 
we can say—?’’ 

“Oh, it’s all right—now!’’ she declared hap- 
pily. ‘‘How delighted mother will be! She 
knew how I felt about you, dear.’’ Her nose 
burrowed into his coat and he attempted to fig- 
ure out her meaning, only to have his mind 
go blank. 

A misunderstanding somewhere—things radi- 
cally wrong. Did this frail, lovely child 
think, because he had kissed her—but that 
was nonsense, of course. Everything would 
straighten out if he just sat tight. Only it 
was puzzling, all this. 

He heard the crowd laughing and singing 
snatches of songs. They were stopping at his 
cottage. Diana was calling, ‘‘Come on out, 
Benny! The night is young—come out and 
play!’’ 

They waited a moment, chattering; went on 
to the bungalow. He got up now and held his 
hand to Ann. Exactly what happened he 
could not have told, but as she rose a pebble 
went rattling down the rocks and splashed in 
the lake and she sank back with a little moan. 

*‘Tt’s—I believe it’s my ankle. I’m afraid 
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I’ve sprained it. Such a great nuisance I’ve 
been to you—’’ 

“‘Don’t be idiotic.’? His voice was gruff. 
Benny was rather tired of moonlight and the 
girl’s clinging sweetness, besides he was wor- 
ried. ‘‘See if you can stand up. Here—lean 
on me. Now try.’’ 

But she said she could not stand and sobbed. 
It was then he picked her up, easily enough, 
and carried her to the bungalow—across the 
veranda, through the open door, put her down 
in the midst of the crowd still wrapped in his 
lounging robe, gazed about somewhat defi- 
antly. 

A clamor, Freddie’s voice rising above the 
others: ‘‘When did you get to be a telephone 
eall, Ann?’’?’ Hanna looking at Ben—at Ann— 
at Ben again. ‘‘This is very impudent, daugh- 
ter. I shall expect an explanation!’’ 

Smiles—whispers—eyes shifting. Ann’s look 
seeking Benny, beseeeching, tears brimming. 

He ran a bewildered hand over his head, 
made an outraged gesture, mumbled ‘‘You 
know she is all right with me.’’ 

The clamor again. Hanna stepped over 
firmly and in a final, almost threatening way 
she kissed Benny Black and called him ‘‘dear 
boy.”’ 

Out of what followed only one thing re- 
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mained clear in his mind and that was etched 
in memory as long as he lived. Diana’s face, 
glimpsed as from an intolerable distance. 
Diana’s face, incredulous, frozen white with 


scorn, 


CHAPTER XX 


Noruine to be said between the two friends, 
Diana and Beatrice, beyond the first stinging 
outburst from the dark girl, ‘‘Oh, Di!’’ 

A toss of the curly black head, a shrug of 
the slim shoulders. Dab cold cream on a sun- 
burned nose, wipe it away; pick up a comb, 
put that down again. Thinking—think- 
ah 

A deadly stillness all about. Benny Black 
had held her in his arms, kissed her again 
and again—and she had thought it love! She 
had invited his arms, sent out her whole heart 
to him. And all the while he had been a weak 
thing, ready to be twined round the clutching 
finger of a girl like Ann! 

Diana felt soiled, abjectly humiliated and 
ashamed. But this was not the worst; it was 
the ache of loss, the terrible, throbbing empti- 
ness which, since time began, has laid waste 
the hearts of women with love gone from their 
lives. 

Beatrice sat upon the bed, wide-eyed with 


sympathy when a tap sounded at the door and 
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Ann’s voice asked coyly if she might come 
in. No answer, but she came anyway, smiling 
and triumphant, still with Benny’s robe about 
her shoulders. She walked over to the dress- 
ing table and stood beside Diana and her little’ 
hands gathered up the sleeves of the robe and 
crossed them over her flat breast quite as if the 
boy’s arms were in them. With caressing pats 
she fondled the monogramme on the pocket, 
smiling softly, wistfully, as if with sweet 
memories. 

‘‘Isn’t it too wonderful?’’ she breathed. ‘‘I 
just had to share this happiness, dearest Di- 
ana. He adores me so!’’ 

Blazing with indignation, Beatrice grunted 
‘“‘Humph!’’ and Diana rose abruptly, knocking 
over a bottle of perfume. Her rage was con- 
trolled quickly, however. Yawning, she 
drawled, ‘‘ Well, time for sleep,’’ and jumped 
into one of the beds, where she lay as if very 
drowsy, her eyes closed. 

“*Tt is late,’’ cooed Ann, going slowly toward 
the door. She hesitated there, stroking the 
monogramme, at the very point of confidences 
it seemed. But she appeared to change her 
mind and with a last gathering of the sleeves 
about herself waved a blithe good-night as 
Diana’s hand went up to the light, plunging 
the room into darkness. 

Lying there in a dazed misery, the girl did 
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not know that Benny spent the hours tramping 
about the grounds, seeing her face, shocked 
and disdainful, as it had been in the instant 
after Hanna kissed him. That look had taken 
something from him that he never would re- 
gain; something of self-respect, some high 
point of youth. 

And it had done more, though he was not 
to realize this for a very long time. Some 
quality in Diana’s amazement, accentuated 
perhaps by certain quick glances, half-con- 
cealed smiles of the others, had planted a seed 
of doubt in his mind and the doubt centered 
about Ann. 

It was so vague that he could not grasp the 
reason for it and his thought kept scurrying in 
a dim bewilderment. Throughout his relation- 
ship with Ann this doubt was to be like a 
malignant growth, forgotten at times, passed 
over and ignored but, in the end, claiming the 
power to destroy. 

Once in his roaming he stood beside the bun- 
galow, aware that almost he might reach out 
and touch Diana on the other side of the win- 
dow screen. He wished to speak to her—ask 
her to solve the mystery of this thing which 
had drawn about him. He felt someway she 
could do this, lift him above confusion, set him 
right with himself. The level gray eyes—how 
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honest they were! A fearless, wholesome per- 
sonality. ... 

Benny caught himself up in amazement. 
Only a few hours ago he had not believed this; 
he had seen Diana as a willful soul seeking 
thrills at any price. What had changed him? 
Or had he changed? 

Depression weighed him; now he would 
have liked to put his face down on her sturdy 
young shoulder, to feel her hands on his head 
in the motherly little caress she had given him 
as she said good-bye in the afternoon. . 

Too late for this; fate had given him sealed 
orders. Well—Carry on... . carry on. 


* * * * * * * 


The week after the party returned to Manor 
Park was a strain for everybody excepting, 
possibly, Ann and her mother. They were 
friendly for the first time in their life together, 
mutually admiring, though the girl was begin- 
ning to put on small airs. ‘‘When I am Mrs. 
Black,’’ was the burden of all her remarks and 
many a change was to be brought about, many 
a wish to be realized when that time came. 
And it was to be soon; Ann and Hanna agreed. 
on this. A month at the longest.... 

Hanna had an interview with the hotel man- 
ager and, as a result, the Evarts moved into 
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the suite whose sitting room had received 
Benny Black on his first visits. The manager 
was delighted to make this arrangement—and 
he understood perfectly why the bill would be 
settled later. 

A like interview with the manager of the 
town’s exclusive little specialty shop made it 
possible to purchase lingeringly, with many 
haughty demands for what was most expen- 
sive, Ann’s trousseau—on credit. 

And Hanna curtly resigned her post at the 
settlement house, leaving Mrs. Sheldon first 
bemused, then furious. ‘‘The designing crea- 
ture!’’ snorted that good lady. ‘‘To think I 
let her pull the wool over my eyes—my eyes!’’ 
repeated Mrs. Sheldon with a baleful glare of 
those organs. 

But the Sheldons had something more im- 
portant than the marriage of ‘‘that chit’’ as 
now they described Ann to think about. There 
was the shocking conduct of their own daugh- 
ae 

“That’s enough,’’? Norman flung at their 
cold rage. ‘‘You’ve done all you could to 
break her spirit. And now she is my wife, and 
you will regard her as such—with the consid- 
eration one human being owes another.’’ 

Freddie muttered, ‘‘Fair enough,’’ and 
slinked out of sight. And Beatrice all at once 
lost the stoop to her shoulders, the droop to 
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her lips. It was the happiest hour she ever 
had known when Norman took her to a new 
little stucco house set in an immense stretch 
of landscaped ground up the hill and across 
the northern end of town from the Sheldon 
estate. For weeks afterward she hardly dared 
breathe lest she awake and find all that had 
happened a dream. 

Benny Black also had moments when he 
seemed to be living in a dream—only he feared 
the dream would dissipate and become a real- 
ity, as, of course, it always did. Ann was 
proving an engaging little fiancee, lovely and 
winsome, always considerate of him and his 
interests. Nearly every evening he called at 
the hotel, sent her flowers, candy, bits of jew- 
elry. But he was abstracted; even in the office 
his mind wandered and he would find himself 
drawing little winged slippers, over and over. 

The conviction formed in his mind that this 
should not go on. At least the marriage must 
be postponed, put off till they were a little bet- 
ter acquainted, more sure of themselves, 

But he could not bring himself to suggest 
this. Ann’s helplessness, her bubbling, child- 
ish happiness—these held him. She needed 
him so! Bit by bit, with a hint here, a look 
there, she had contrived to make him believe. 
Hanna was unkind to her, not all a mother 
should be. 
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He could not desert Ann. And slowly he 
settled to acquiesence, feeling a deep pride in 
Ann’s beauty, developing a loyal affection 
for her. 

And Diana pursued a feverish round of 
gaiety these days, growing rather thin, rather 
white-faced, smoking too much, drinking more 
of Daddy’s cocktails than had been her wont. 
Only late at night, after returning from some 
“mad party, did she admit to herself that she 
was tired; weary of a living so complex. 

Then she would slip a creased and finger- 
worn envelope from a corner of the little desk 
in the room of mirrors, study the sketch across 
its back. Dancing feet lifting on Mercury 
MANS... « 

‘“‘Oh, my dear,’’ she would whisper then. 
“‘Oh, my dear!”’ 


CHAPTER XXI 


THERE was a day when Diana brought a 
package from the jewelry shop, not exultantly 
as she had brought the dancing girl, but 
thoughtfully, with lagging steps. 

She carried it to the room of mirrors, placed 
it on the little desk beside a sheet of heavy 
white paper engraved with what Benny Black 
might have considered his sealed orders: 
“‘Mrs. James Lowell Evart has the honor of in- 
viting Miss Diana Rand—’’ 

It would be a church affair, ‘‘just a simple, 
sweet little wedding for a simple, sweet little 
bride,’’ Hanna told everybody. Yet her prep- 
arations were elaborate, leaving out only the 
matter of a bridal party. 

‘‘She didn’t dare,’’ Diana told herself. ‘‘A 
fine time digging up bridesmaids they’d have.’’ 

Once the tissue wrappings were removed, 
there stood on the little desk a silver bowl, a 
lovely, graceful flower holder, exquisite as a 
poem, across one side the beautifully chased 
figure of a winged Mercury. 

Diana looked at it a long time and her eyes 
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were sombre. With a small, hopeless move- 
ment of her hands, a tiny shrug, she seated 
herself, drew a blank card from a pigeonhole, 
caught up a scarlet quill. 

But the pen hung inert while anger kindled, 
blazed in the girl’s face. All at once she wrote 
swiftly, fiercely: ‘‘He is too good for you! 
You won him by trickery—by lies—les— 
lies!’’ ; 

The quill stopped. Diana studied what she 
had written, read it with amazement. Had she 
gone mad? This was what she believed—not 
what she must put on the card. Incredible 
that she could have done this! Watch herself 
hereafter; not the role of the woman scorned 
for Diana Rand. She would be proud, ignore 
Ann’s triumph, Benny’s perfidy. ... 

The card was torn across, dropped in the 
wastebasket, and another prepared in the con- 
ventional, meaningless terms of good will. 
But Diana felt her nerves jangle, sobs tearing 
at her throat. Blindly groping her way, she 
stumbled from the room, down the stairs, into 
the library, where Daddy Rand and Millicent 
were sitting together; threw herself into her 
father’s arms. 

‘‘What’s wrong with me, Dad!’’ she cried 
hysterically. ‘‘Tell me that—what’s wrong 
with me? I’m not a liar—a trickster! I’ve 
been square, decent, with everybody—oh—’’ 
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He ran his hand over the dark curls, held the 
shaking little figure, led the girl to her mother. 
Diana sank down, buried her face. ‘‘I have 
been decent, fair. And I’ve lost—and they’ve 
won! Why, Mother, Daddy? Why?”’ 

Seymour Rand cleared his throat—shocked 
and dismayed—while Millicent wept in sym- 
pathy. ‘‘It must mean something,’’ he sug- 
gested, ‘‘that you still can like yourself. Have 
you thought of that, dear? You still can like 
yourself.’’ 

She had not thought of that, and it gave 
her a thin, wintry sort comfort. Life! Ideals 
going for nothing—the code—faith, honor, the 
fine high spirit brought low! And yet... 
Well, she herself had dipped no standard. As 
always she had been she still was, and upon 
this she must build, win back to happiness 
when and how she could. 

Millicent led her away finally, all gentle un- 
derstanding, and within a little time Diana 
could smile again. And if there was some- 
thing of the old warmth, the old carefree qual- 
ity, missing from her smile, only Mother and 
Dad noticed and understood, for Diana lived 
up to her intention of being proud. So stub- 
bornly, indeed, did she hold to this as to insist 
upon attending the wedding on the last day 
of August, though even Bea advised against it. 

““Why do you give that little clawing cat 
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the satisfaction, Di? Say the word, and not 
one of us will go, not even Noddy and Toddy. 
The crowd is wise to Ann, and every last one 
of them is with you and good and willing to 
let her get married among empty pews.’’ 

Diana laughed, visioning Hanna’s discom- 
fiture if this should happen. But she refused 
such spectacular loyalty. ‘‘I’m not thinking 
of her at all, Bea. I don’t want Ben—anyone 
to think I care. Besides, I couldn’t do that to 
him; he’s got troubles enough ahead.”’ 

So it happened that Diana was among the 
guests, a striking little figure in a misty mauve 
frock with a wide hat shading her pale cheeks, 
bringing out the blue-gray of her eyes—those 
truthful eyes whose gaze Benny Black was to 
remember as long as he lived. 

Perhaps he was thinking of Diana’s eyes, of 
the merry red lips raised to his, as he stood be- 
fore the altar and heard the words which made 
the dazzling little creature at his side his wife. 
Like a moonbeam wrapped in ends of cloud 
she looked, with her bright hair shining 
through the long all-too-elaborate veil, her tiny 
figure resplendent in ivory satin, a smile of 
victory curving her lips. 

Something not quite real about her, not quite 
suggestive of the home-maker, the potential 
mother, as she stood there timidly, yet with 
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perfect poise, fixing a wide, innocent gaze upon 
the clergyman. 

Benny may have sensed this unrealness, 
contrasted it in a swift flash of misgiving with 
Diana’s wholesome charm. For he did not 
look quite the happy bridegroom as he turned 
away with his wife on his arm for the slow 
walk down the aisle, while the wedding march 
tumbled gleefully from the organ loft. 

He had taken only a few steps when he 
raised his head, his attention drawn as by an 
irresistible force, and his eyes met Diana’s. 
A look between them, one void of any expres- 
sion at all; a contact of souls laid bare for a 
startled instant. 

Her face was frozen as on the night at the 
camp, and he colored faintly and went on, out 
of the church. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Tur newspapers were brought to Diana on 
the tray with her coffee the next morning. 
Propped against the pillows, all flushed and 
sleepy-eyed, with the dark curls tumbled, she 
read about the wedding which, the society re- 
porter gushed, ‘‘united Manor Park’s most 
beautiful belle to the town’s most romantic 
and popular young business man.’’ 

‘‘Huh!’’? grunted the reader. And she 
looked not at all the proud and very modern 
young person as she went on down the column, 
learning that the bride and groom had left for 
a long trip abroad. ‘‘Had to leave his pre- 
cious factory after all,’’ she mused. ‘‘But I 
suppose Ann wound herself around his neck 
and he didn’t know what was happening. The 
wiser they are the sappier they act. Well—’’ 

Her face was pressed into the. pillow, but 
only for a few minutes. Then she got out of 
bed, a butterfly thing in blue and green and 
gold pajamas, and brought a little box from 
the desk, raising the cover slowly, with a small 
tightening of the lips. A dried and faded 
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flower came out first and was dropped into the 
wastebasket. She had gathered it on Inspira- 
tion Point—gathered it when it was colorful 
and fragrant as the love it symbolized. And 
now it was dead, and love was dead.... 

A dance programme with ‘‘Ben’’ scrawled 
many times down the lines; a cheap, torn fan 
—a souvenir of a dinner party; a place card; 
a tinted pebble from the Yacht Club Beach. 
Negligible trifles, yet they had meant much— 
and very much to a girl in love. All were 
tossed into the wastebasket, and there was left 
only the envelope with the dancing feet pen- 
ciled on the back. 

Diana held this a long while wistful and un- 
certain, and ended by putting it back in the 
box. This much she might retain of a lumi- 
nous memory; this much belonged to her out 
of things which had been and were not.... 

Beatrice telephoned later in the day and in- 
vited her for the week-end. Diana was listless, 
inclined to remain at home, but her friend 
insisted, and so she drove to the stucco house 
upon the hill and made a supreme effort to 
be gay. 

The effort was needed here. Diana realized 
this wonderingly, sensing a certain something 
—an odd tension—in the atmosphere of the 
pretty home. Norman Gregory loved his beau- 
tiful wife; no question of this. But it was as 
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if something stood between hun and that love; 
that which made him sit with his eyes on her 
as if in harrassing study, listen rather too 
closely to what she said, glanced up sharply 
when the telephone rang, cast an inquiring 
look over her mail. 

Was Norman suspicious of Beatrice? It 
seemed unthinkable to Diana. Yet there was 
that something between them; his air of watch- 
ing and waiting. 

Also there was a difference in Beatrice. No 
longer sullen and rebellious, she nevertheless 
appeared burdened by a sort of anxiety; an 
eager humility was in her attitude toward her 
husband. She seemed pathetically eager to 
please him and afraid she might not. 

Still she assured Diana that she was haven 
‘‘Oh, happier than I ever dreamed of being, 
Di! Norman is so kind—such a marvelous 
person! And to think of him—well, forgetting 
everything—”’ 

Diana caught her up short on that. ‘‘You’d 
better do some forgetting yourself, ole dearie. 
For heaven’s sake, let what’s gone lie in peace! 
Spoil everything if you don’t.’? Then, because 
of the white fear crossing the other girl’s face: 
‘“Why shouldn’t he be kind and marvelous to 
you? Few like you, Bea—so square and loy- 
able. He’s lucky, and knows it.’’ 
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Beatrice brushed tears away, smiled a bit 
tremulously. She said: ‘‘You really think 
that, Di? I hope it’s true. I love him so, 
you see.”’ 

Diana left the house puzzled and ill at ease. 
There had been nothing tangible, nothing she 
could put her finger on, to indicate a lack of 
complete accord between the Gregorys. Yet 
in her heart she felt unhappiness waited just 
around the corner for them both. 

And that unhappiness always waited, ready 
to pounce upon her own small self, she knew 
without so much as a second thought. And 
set about moving so fast and upon such an 
erratic course that, as she believed, it would 
have great difficulty catching her. 

Diana was rather like a perpetual motion 
machine those days, rushing here and there, 
darting into this and out of that, the life of 
every party—a gay, somewhat bizarre, some- 
what noisy little girl, careless of appearances, 
always to be found where excitement mounted. 

There were those who said she was going too 
fast, growing lax, getting wilder than she 
should be. Yet when Freddie Sheldon tried 
to kiss her one evening she brought up her 
hand and slapped him a blow across the cheek 
which sent him spinning. 

And it was Freddie who, in a drunkenly 
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brilliant moment, declared that Diana was like 
her namesake, Diana the Huntress, as fasci- 
nating and as cold and as chaste. 

‘“‘Only your quarry is hearts, m’ dear. 
Hearts y’ gather just for love of the sport. 
Diana the Huntress—here’s to the game, kid. 
May y’ always hit a bull’s-eye!”’ 


* * * * * * %* 


The honeymoon had not gone as Benny 
Black planned, though he could not imagine 
why. It was not that Ann failed to defer to his 
every slightest wish, to coo ‘‘Oh, that’s won- 
derful! That will be lovely!’’? Her soft win- 
someness! How strong and protective it made 
him feel to possess this slip of a thing, to hold 
her life in his awed hands... . 

He had wanted a quiet, leisurely journey 
along the Riviera, one which would permit a 
more intimate acquaintance with his wife, 
away from the crowds and the lights. Yet he 
was forever finding himself among crowds and 
lights, assailed by the clamor of London, the 
gaudy swirl of Paris, the feverish excitement 
of Monte Carlo. 

Not once could he recall Ann having asked 
him to take her to these places. It was only 
that some time after he had suggested a som- 
nolent hotel at Capri or Amalfi, perhaps, and 
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she had gurgled her pleasure, she would turn 
thoughtful, fixing the wide blue gaze upon him 
and murmur wistfully: ‘‘But I so want to see 
the Rue de la Paix, dear. We will before we 
leave, won’t we, Benny? I’d be so disap- 
pointed if we didn’t!’’ 

And he would answer: ‘‘Why, of course; 
anything to make you happy. That’s what I 
want—to make you happy.’’ And he would 
whirl her away to Paris, to the crowds and 
the lights—waiting for her to weary of these 
and turn to the isolated places. But she never 
seemed to weary. 

In Paris they quarreled. It was when Ann 
declared she hadn’t a rag fit to wear, and pro- 
posed very prettily, with her arms about his 
neck, that they go shopping. 

“But your clothes are beautiful, sweetheart. 
And such quantities of them!’’ 

“‘Oh, those old things!’’ she pouted. ‘‘You 
don’t want your wife to look a sight, Benny 
dearest!’’ 

So he took her to the shops, and was first 
bewildered and then amazed at her reckless 
spending. And when he called a halt she 
turned furious, leading him back to the hotel, 
where she flung herself on the bed in a storm 
of sobs, beating the counterpane with her 
small fists, wailing for her mother. 
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He was so distressed that he took her in his 
arms, saying silly, soothing things, calling 
himself a heartless fool. 

He resolved then and there never to thwart 
her again. And when she smiled through her 
tears, holding up trembling lips to be kissed, 
he determined that she should have anything 
he could give her, no matter how unreason- 
able it might be. Such a child she was, so 
unused to the hard, practical things of life. 
He must stand between her and whatever 
might cloud those pretty, trusting eyes. 

In Monte Carlo Ann sipped a cocktail. She 
wanted to see what it was like, she exclaimed, 
giving him a mischievous smile. He thought 
it very cute and encouraged her to have a sec- 
ond. But he was not prepared to have her 
order a third. Also a quick suspicion crossed 
his mind when he left the table a moment and 
returned to find his glass empty. She ex- 
plained, a bit sketchly, that the glass had been 
upset and the contents spilled. 

However, he accepted the explanation, no- 
ting with alarm how flushed she was, how she 
kept sending pointed smiles toward a group 
of young fellows at a nearby table. Rather 
curtly he bundled her away. 

But the next morning she was so humble 
and so lovable in her remorse that he banished 
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the incident from his mind, not recalling it 
for a long time. 

Late in the Fall they returned to Paris, hav- 
ing spent not one day in a quiet corner, and 
sailed for America and home. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


TALES, gossip, conjecture buzzed through the 
younger set in Manor Park. Word had gone 
out that the Blacks were returning, and every- 
body excepting Diana was talking about it. 

What, everybody asked, would Ann do now? 
For always it was Ann round whom specula- 
tion centered. In the minds of those who knew 
all the circumstances of her marriage, Benny 
had dropped into the passive place of back- 
ground, become a mere base of operations for 
his soft-voiced little wife. 

That Ann would attempt to queen it was 
taken for granted, but that she would find her 
way beset by difficulties was tacitly agreed. 
None of the girls liked her, and they did like 
Diana. And the boys, after the manner of 
males, held out for fair play. With surprising 
accuracy they had guessed what had happened 
and, though one made the mistake of assum- 
ing a sympathetic attitude toward Diana, all 
were determined that Ann should not easily 
get away with what she had started. 


Diana had heard from the honeymooning 
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pair by way of a picture postcard showing the 
liner on which they sailed. There were splashy 
marks about certain stateroom windows, and 
upon the back, in the unformed hand of a 
child, Ann had written: ‘‘Crosses mark our 
suite—it’s lovely—the most splendid on the 
boat. We are in Paradise—glorious Paradise! 
Thank you so much for your sweet little gift. 
Devotedly, Ann and her Ben.’’ 

Each word went into her heart like a knife 
stab as she read, white faced and shaking. » 
‘‘Paradise!’’ she whispered. ‘‘Yes—it would 
be that—with him—’’ 

Then, about the time the bride and groom 
were sailing for home, Freddie wandered into 
the Yacht Club, where Diana was having tea 
with his sister. Noddy and Toddy loafing on 
the veranda, had come in lazily and seated 
themselves at the table, and it was when Diana 
was wondering about a strange nervousness 
which seemed to settle upon Beatrice at their 
approach that Freddie appeared, grinning over 
a letter. 

“Ann written any of you yet?’’ he inquired. 
And when Diana mentioned the postcard and 
the message it conveyed, he burst into rau- 
cous merriment, ‘‘Haw! Here’s the real joke! 
Read this, good folks—read it and whoop!’’ 

He tossed the letter on the table and they 
all read, craning over each other’s shoulders: 


Lae 
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‘‘Freddie, Mon Cher—Little Annikins is 
frightfully dull—longing to get back. Not a 
decent dancer anywhere around. Ben insists 
on admiring moonlight and sunrise all the 
time. It’s so romantic I’m getting rheumatic.”’ 

Freddie looked up with a laugh in which 
Noddy and Toddy joined; even Beatrice 
smiled. But Diana kept her head down, seeing 
again the postcard. ‘‘We’re in Paradise— 
glorious Paradise!’’ Lies—lies—lies! That 
Benny Black should be made a laughing stock, 
held up to ridicule by one of such scant honor 


_—his own wife! 


And when Noddy reached out to turn the 
page, Freddie snatched the letter away, still 
grinning. ‘‘The rest is private, fella!’’ 

A knowing leer, heads wagging, Diana got 
up suddenly, rigid with contempt, said she 
must go. Beatrice followed, still nervous, 
almost fearful, her friend realized all at once. 

“‘Di—you won’t say anything about our 
seeing Noddy and Toddy? ‘To Norman, I 
mean. You see—well—”’ 

So Norman actually was suspicious—jeal- 
ous, perhaps? Diana saw the flush creeping 
up the other girl’s face, the ashamed look in 
the dark eyes, and once again thought: ‘‘How 
strange life is! Poor Bea—poor Norman!’’ 
But she answered matter-of-factly: ‘‘Certainly 
I won’t. They don’t count, anyway.’’ 
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‘*No, of course not. Only—’’ 

‘‘T understand, Bea.’’ Diana kissed her, 
sick with pity, and waited while Beatrice 
drove away in the smart little car which had 
been a wedding present from her husband. 

Rolling toward home in her own roadster, 
Diana saw a woman making her way along the 
street as if very weary—a shabby figure in a 
heavy cloth suit, despite the mid-Summer 
heat of the day—one vaguely familiar. She 
wondered idly who the woman was, and forgot 
her-in a quick, biting memory of Ann’s letter 
to Freddie. 

That Ann had no intention of giving up her 
association with the son of the Sheldons, Di- 
ana was positive. She knew something of cer- 
tain wild orgies at obscure roadhouses; of 
reckless, furious rides about the country, and 
secret meetings which bore the stamp of evil 
largely because they were secret. Poor Benny! 
Poor Beatrice—poor Norman! Poor every- 
body! 

Well—snap out of that. No use turning into 
a weeping willow, making bad matters worse. 
After all, Benny needn’t have been a prig. 

She was obliged to stop where a truck had 
broken down, holding up traffic. And while 
she waited the shabby woman caught up with 
her, still dragging along, as forlorn a sight as 
one could imagine. She came to the curb, in- 
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tending to cross the street, and then Diana 
was startled to meet the eyes of Hanna Evart. 

Moved by sympathy, the girl leaned over 
and opened the ear door. ‘‘Can’t I drop you 
at your hotel?’’ she asked. ‘‘It’s so warm 
and—’’ She was going to say ‘‘that heavy 
suit,’? but caught back the words. 

Hanna got in, sighing, took out a somewhat 
soiled handkerchief and drew it over her face. 
‘‘This is the first bit of decency I’ve had from 
anyone in months,’’ she said grimly, and went 
on in a hard, resentful voice: ‘‘There’s an end 
to everything, though, and we’ll soon see if 
I’ve got any rights. I’m the mother of a sel- 
fish, ungrateful girl, Miss Rand, and I don’t 
care who knows it. You can tell your friends 
I said so, and you can tell ’em why!”’ 

Distressed and uneasy, Diana swung the car 
around the truck and prepared to take the turn 
which would bring them to the apartment hotel. 
But Hanna stopped her, motioning for her to 
go straight ahead. 

‘‘T’m not living there any more. They put 
me out with nothing but one little bag. That’s 
why’’—she glanced down at the shabby suit— 
“‘T have to wear this old rag on such a day. 
You see,’’ she continued, settling into the con- 
fidence, ‘‘T spent almost my last cent on that— 
that ingrate, and of course I expected— 
well—”’ 
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Diana knew what she had expected. Money 
—quantities of money. Money to pay the 
hotel; money for new clothes. She had 
thought to live on Benny Black the rest of her 
life. But surely Ann would not be quite so 
heartless, quite so lacking in pride as to make 
it possible for a thing like this to happen! 

She asked, wonderingly: ‘‘But perhaps Ann 
doesn’t understand? I’m sure, if she knew—’’ 

**She knows all right! I’ve written a dozen 
times, and yesterday I cabled—collect of 
course! I had only a few dollars to my name. 
And you know what? The cable was refused! 
Had to pay for it, I did, and today I’ve been 
looking for a job. Was a woman up the road 
advertised for a companion, and I walked— 
walked, mind you—all the way. But the place 
was filled.’’ 

Hanna began to cry, blowing her nose, scrub- 
bing at her eyes with the dirty handkerchief. 
“‘T’ll fix that girl! Wait till they get back! 
T’ll go to Ben Black and tell him the truth— 
let him know the sort he’s married to. Then 
we’ll see whether she can flout her mother. 
Living in a lousy boarding house—why, my 
rent’s up tonight and I haven’t the price of 
another meal. Oh, good Lord—’’ 

Diana was deeply sorry for this coarse, re- 
pellant person, however vulgar and ambitious 
she might be. But she was more sorry for 
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Benny Black, stung with shame by thought of 
the disgrace which threatened him through 
Hanna’s determination to revenge herself upon 
Ann. And it was this which prompted her to 
follow Hanna into the boarding house—which 
deserved contempt—and make an offer of 
money. 

“Why, that’s mighty sweet of you, dearie. 
Considering everything—’’ Nothing of morti- 
fication in Hanna’s demeanor for what they 
both knew, only astonishment that Diana 
should do this. ‘‘I’ll let Ben Black hear how 
nice you’ve been, be sure of that!’ 

‘“‘But that’s exactly what you must not do, 
Mrs. Evart. I would not have him know for 
worlds! Don’t you see? I’m sure there’s been 
a mistake—Ann couldn’t have got your cable. 
And when she comes, everything’s bound to 
be all right. You won’t mention this—will 
you? Please promise this: it’s for everybody’s 
good—yours, too, you see.’’ 

Hanna did see. Making trouble for Ann 
would not further her own interests; instead 
it would cut her off. And she had faith in her 
ability to handle the situation, once contact 
was established with her daughter. 

So she promised readily enough and ac- 
cepted what she called a ‘‘loan’’ with fulsome 
expressions of gratitude. ‘‘It’s a god-send, be- 
lieve me, dearie. And I’ll see you get it back. 
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This will keep me going until—well. I’d ask 
you to stay to dinner, only this ain’t no kind 
of place to entertain in.’’ 

Diana murmured that she had an engage- 
ment and took a hasty departure. And the 
sordidness of the whole affair weighted her 
spirit; she kept telling herself there were 
worse things—oh, much worse things—than 
losing love. Losing self-respect would be one 
of these; to feel she no longer could like her- 
Belts. 

It was the end of that week she heard Ann 
and Benny Black had come home, 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Towarp the upper end of Manor Park, but 
removed from the cote d’or by that intangible 
something which marks the difference between 
aristocracy and mere wealth, is a resplendent 
apartment hotel, rearing a yellow sandstone 
bulk above the surrounding trees, dwarfing the © 
few fine old residences which sprawl on rolling 
lawns nearby. 

It is a pile of ostentatious marble corridors, 
uniformed doormen, discreetly silent elevators. 
And a single apartment to a floor. Tenants 
rent these already furnished. Turned out by a 
high-priced decorator, they run largely to wal- 
nut and black velvet, elaborately shaded lamps 
and inviting easy chairs, whose invitation is not 
often heeded by the temporary owners. 

For it is not a stay-at-home set which lives 
in the Manor Arms; not one given to reading 
under the lamps of an evening, inviting its 
friends to share the luxury of black velvet 
cushions of a Sunday. 

A ‘‘fast’’ crowd, as the neighbors say, listen- 
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ing to the clink of cracked ice, the blare of jazz, 
the tinkle of laughter. 

Not a homey place, the Manor Arms, with 
its atmosphere of impermanence, its women 
spending their days in peignoirs while its men 
go about pursuits in the vagueness of a locality 
called ‘‘The Street.’’. 

Yet it was to the Manor Arms that Benny 
Black brought his bride upon their return from 
the honeymoon, giving up lingeringly a dream 
of a stucco house on the hill near the Gregorys. 

**Poky little holes.’’ Ann complained, wrink- 
ling her nose. ‘‘I’d simply die there.’’ 

‘“‘But an apartment isn’t a real home, dear. 
And a yard would be nice if—after a while, 
maybe,’’ he finished, kissing her tenderly. 

She shrugged out of his arms, the stubborn 
look he was beginning to dread crossing the 
flower face. If he thought she was going to tie 
herself down with babies now, when all she 
ever had wanted was within her reach! She 
was getting good and tired of being treated 
like a piece of Dresden china. ‘‘If,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘I don’t get out of this pretty soon, 
blow off a little steam, I’m going to explode! 
I’d like to throw something—and at him, too! 
He thinks I’m all chalk and water, the poor 
idiot !’’ 

But even as she thought this she looked so 
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wistful, so delicately meek, that he feared he 
had hurt her again, and quickly agreed to live 
anywhere she might choose. 

Accordingly they came to the Manor Arms, 
and when he wished to remain at home on the 
first day of their return she begged him very 
sweetly not to consider her at all. 

“‘Of course his little girl’s going to be mis- 
erable without her Benny boy. But she’s not 
selfish. Go right along, darling, and she’ll be 
waiting when he comes home.”’ 

He kissed her again and again while she 
writhed with impatience, finally pushing him 
on his way with as convincing a reluctance as 
she could manage, crying that he would be late. 

He looked back from the street, rather ex- 
pecting to see her little hand waving. But Ann 
was otherwise occupied. No sooner did the lock 
click on his broad back than she whirled into a 
mad dance, tossing sofa pillows, kicking chairs, 
overturning things, all but wrecking the room. 

And it was into this crazy scene that Hanna 
stalked, entering by the rear, taking in every- 
thing before her daughter was aware of her 
presence. 

The look that went between them held grim 
determination on the woman’s part and a touch 
of fear on the girl’s. It was the regard of an- 
tagonists seeking out each other’s strength, 
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gathering their forces, ready to launch into re- 
lentless conflict. 

Hanna was first to recover. Advancing with 
a wry smile, she held out her arms, put a 
drawling lilt into her husky voice, ‘‘Mother’s 
baby girl didn’t send word she was coming! 
Was that nice, and mother so anxious!’’ 

But now Ann’s face was contorted, her eyes 
flashing. ‘‘Who let you in here?’’ she de- 
manded. ‘‘And don’t you pull any of that 
‘mother’s baby’ stuff on me!’’ 

The mother sat down calmly. ‘‘I came in 
myself when I told your butler who I am—not 
that it matters. And if you think you’re going 
to forget I’m your mother, try it! What I want 
to know is what you propose to do for me? 
Down to my last cent, and that borrowed. 
Dear me,’’ she reflected softly, ‘‘I’m sure my 
son-in-law wouldn’t approve. Of course I can 
put the situation before him—’’ 

Ann thought better of what she had been 
about to say—that she was clear now and that 
Hanna could shift for herself. Quite truth- 
fully she declared she had no money. Benny 
had paid for everything and hadn’t offered her 
a dollar; he seemed to think that it was the 
right way. 

‘Well, you had better break him of that 
habit. And soon! Tell him you’ve got old 
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bills—goodness knows it’s true enough. Two 
hundred dollars to get my trunks out of that 
beastly hotel, and another hundred, say to move 
into decent quarters. And I’ll need clothes. 
Make it five hundred in all—for now.”’ 

‘“‘But mother—’’ Ann was genuinely alarmed 
but Hanna was adamant. 

‘‘Hive hundred,’’ she repeated, and went into 
the bedroom to adjust her hat, incidentally in- 
specting the room, the dresser with its crystal 
bottles and jars, the gold-backed toilet things, 
the jewel case standing open, spilling its con- 
tents like gleams of colored fire. 

With a wary look over her shoulder, she 
reached out swiftly, closed her fingers on a dia- 
mond and sapphire brooch, and was slapping 
powder at her nose when Ann appeared. 

They were almost friendly when they parted, 
their battle having been carried into the open. 
After all they were mother and daughter, with 
like minds and like moods. 

Ann phoned in the early afternoon, and with- 
in the hour a coldly disapproving butler showed 
Freddie Sheldon into her boudoir. Freddie 
came cautiously, not at all in love with the 
thought of unexpectedly meeting Benny Black 
here. 

But Benny Black’s wife laughed and called 
him a goose, and mixed several rounds of cock- 
tails, and Freddie felt better. And in the end 
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Ann had to insist upon his leaving a little hur- 
riedly and more than a little furtively. 

Watching from behind a curtain as he went 
from the building none too steadily, she fancied 
she saw her mother disappear around a corner. 
She could not be sure, but the possibility made 
her uneasy. 

She was remarkably gentle, cooing and sweet 
to Benny that evening. 


CHAPTER XXV 


On a Saturday late in November Diana tele- 
phoned Beatrice that she was coming to spend 
the night in the house on the hill. 

*‘T’d love it, Di. Drive slowly, and I’ll walk 
down to meet you. Haven’t been out lately.’’ 

Diana dressed in a leisurely way and was late 
getting started. Then, rolling gingerly down 
the drive through a sodden, dismal rain she met 
Noddy and Toddy coming to while away a dull 
afternoon. When they heard she was bound 
for the Gregorys’ they insisted on going along 
and crowded into the seat, beginning to gossip 
excitedly about Benny and Ann. 

Diana paid scant attention, for everybody 
was talking about the Blacks—still speculating, 
wondering. For, contrary to anticipation, Ann 
had made no attempt to step into the crowd. 
Indeed, she had appeared only twice at big 
parties at the Yacht Club. Diana had ex- 
changed a few words with her on one of these 
occasions, 

Benny she had not seen at all. Things were 
easier than she had thought they would be. 
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Still, the gossip depressed her, and she was glad 
when she saw Bea coming along the street, 
moving gloomily without umbrella or raincoat. 

“‘See what I’m bringing you!’’ Diana called, 
and the boys declared it was about time they 
were being invited to the honeymoon home. 

Beatrice greeted them hesitantly, an odd em- 
barrassment in her manner. ‘‘Of course we’d 
love to have you come—some time. You see, 
we’re not quite ready for guests yet. Not for 
anyone but Di!’’ 

The two chuckled over that. ‘‘A fine old 
stall! You and Norm keeping to yourselves— 
say, that’s rich! We’re coming anyway; bust 
up the petting party—hey, Di? Crash the tur- 
tle doves. Let’s go!’’ 

But Diana sent them away. ‘‘Take the car 
home for me, you two, and see that you don’t 
wreck it. Tell Dad to give you a drink. On 
your way, now.’’ 

Beatrice thanked her with a quick handclasp 
as the two girls went on through the rain. 
‘‘Why is everything so—so mixed up, Di? 
Doesn’t make much difference how you try. 
As if I hadn’t paid enough! And Ann walking 
off with Benny—not that he won’t get what he 
deserves !”’ 

‘‘Don’t say that, Bea.”’ 

‘‘T suppose you’re sorry for him. Feel as if 
a man never needed sympathy going along 
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through life, taking the best of everything and — 
leaving us what he doesn’t want. I wish to 
heaven I’d been a man!”’ 

Diana murmured: ‘‘Is it as bad as that, 
dear?’’ and her friend asserted that she was 
all right. 

‘‘Norman is wonderful! I get a little blue 
sometimes, I guess. Things will be fine, now 
you’re here.’’ 

They were sitting in the sun-room when they 
heard Norman let himself in. He could not see 
them, but through the arched entry they ob- 
served him pause as if listening, go to the hall 
bench, run his fingers over his wife’s coat, no- 
ting its dampness. His brows pulled together 
and the scowl struck down his face, drawing 
his lips. 

Beatrice called then, and he came through 
the living room, tossing a box of candy on the 
table. With a glad little cry she went to him, 
flinging her arms about his neck, resting her 
face on his shoulder. 

‘‘Been out?’’ he asked. 

‘‘ Just to meet Di.’’ 

Beatrice flashed a warning glance as he went 
on, carelessly: ‘‘Seen anyone?’’ 

‘‘No one in particular, Norman.’’ She was 
opening the candy, keeping her eyes down. 

He looked sharply at Diana and seated him- 
self rather heavily, drawing his wife to his lap. 
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Diana was studying the two, trying desperately 
to think of some gay, laughing thing to say, 
when wheels crushed the gravel outside and 
she saw her roadster stopping, spilling out 
Noddy and Toddy with Freddie lagging in their 
wake. 

Approaching jauntily, they battered at one 
of the long windows. Beatrice perforce must 
get up, open the window for them to come in 
pell-mell, driven by a gust of wind and rain. 

‘‘Your invitation today was so cordial we 
just had to come over!’’ breezed the two, while 
Freddie grinned. 

He was not quite sober, Diana judged, aching 
fot the other girl’s confusion. She wanted to 
explain in a casual way to Norman that the 
boys were with her when she met his wife. But 
his jaw was set; he was white and tense, star- 
ing at them so. 

‘““Want a drink,’’ Freddie began. ‘‘Got a 
cold ’n’ want a drink. Gimme a drink, Bea. 
Wha’s matter, Norm, ole Gloomy Gus? Go on, 
give y’ family-in-law a drink, can’t y’? Sure. 
Give ev’body a drink!”’ 

Norman stepped through the living room and 
returned with a tray, coming in just as Noddy 
bent over his wife to tell her some joke in an 
airy, intimate manner. The fear which went 
flushing up her cheeks seemed like guilt to his 
suspicious eyes; he ignored her little, pleading 
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smile, turning abruptly to the task of mixing 
highballs. 

‘‘Anybody seen Ann?’’ Freddie chattered. 
And when his sister answered hurriedly that 
they did not meet Ann these days, he waggled 
his head, sniggering. ‘‘Don’t be too sure; 
nossir, don’t you be too sure. Li’l Ann’s a’- 
right. Guess some’n sees her; some’n not a 
million miles from here.’’ 

He sent-a knowing smirk around, and Noddy 
and Toddy, now in possession of highballs, guf- 
fawed. ‘‘Here,’’ toasted Noddy, ‘‘is to wives 
—other men’s wives!’’ 

The effect was that of a bomb tossed down 
to explode in their midst. Norman’s glass 
crashed on the table; Beatrice cringed; Diana 
came to her feet, shaking. 

And Noddy and Toddy, startled and perhaps 
dimly realizing the situation, suddenly were 
serious, painfully contrite. ‘‘Oh, I say! We’d 
forgot you and Bea, Norman. Sorry—dread- 
fully sorry—’’ 

‘*Wha’s matter?’’ muttered Freddie. 

“‘Nothing!’’ Norman’s voice cut like a whip. 
“‘That toast has the proper modern ring. Why 
not complete it? ‘To the paramours of 
wives!’ ”’ 

Beatrice closed her fingers on the table edge, 
held hard; even Freddie was sobered. ‘‘That’s 
going too far, Norm. That’s too much—’’ 
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“Oh, no!’’ His smile ghastly. ‘‘Don’t take 
all the honors, Freddie. It’s a family toast. 
Here’s to it!’ 

Freddie stumbled to his feet. For a second 
Diana thought he was about to swing his fist 
into his brother-in-law’s face. But Norman 
looked very strong, very dangerous. 

*“‘Oh, well—you’re only joking,’’ Freddie 
laughed weakly and looked about for his hat. 
‘‘Got to get along. Coming, fellas?’’ 

The three took leave self-consciously, avert- 
ing their eyes under the lash of Norman’s 
words. ‘‘Come again; I’m sure you’re always 
welcome!’’ 

They went out into the rain, and Diana stood 
in a tingling horror while Beatrice laid a hand 
on her husband’s arm. ‘‘Dearest, isn’t it time 
you dressed for dinner? It’s—’’ 

He wrenched away, moved to the other girl, 
towered there. ‘‘Diana!”’ 

‘*Yes, Norman.”’ 

‘‘You’re getting a liberal education in ‘How 
to behave when a wife.’ Courses personally 
conducted by Ann and—’’ He could not speak 
his wife’s name, but he glanced toward her sag- 
ging shoulders, her stricken eyes. Then, with 
a shrug, he stalked out, caught up his coat, 
made for the door. 

Beatrice rushed to him, threw herself upon 
him, clutched his arms, sobbing: ‘‘Don’t—oh, 
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don’t, Norman! Not in this rain! Please, dar- 
ling—how can you do this to me? Oh—’’ 

Without a backward glance he went on, leay- 
ing her there alone with the rain beating at her. 

Diana went to her finally, closed the door, led 
her to a cushion before the open grate. 

Far into the night they sat there, Beatrice 
clinging to her friend, whispering through chat- 
tering teeth: ‘‘Do you think he’ll come back, 
Di? Oh, do you think he’ll come back?’? And 
Diana repeating: ‘‘Of course, Bea. Yes, of 
course he will.’? Smoothing raindrops from 
the dark head, chafing the limp hands, trying to 
caress away a hopelessness that was like death. 
‘Of course, Bea—’’ 

But she wondered. After this, the things 
which had been said, the sheer ruthlessness of 
it all—would it be best for Norman Gregory to 
return to his wife? 

Could Beatrice go on loving him if he did? 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Days dribbled into weeks and weeks stretched 
into months. Winter powdered Manor Park 
with snow; spread ermine on tamaracks and 
pines, and laid a smooth white counterpane 
upon the lawns, tucking it neatly in at the river 
edge. 

Palms were moved from the great fireplace 
at the Yacht Club and logs laid in their stead, 
and lighted, to blaze merrily while the young 
folks romped through holidays and mi-careme. 

Then the sun turned golden and Spring rains 
came and carried away the white, sprinkling 
forsythia shrubs with yellow, coaxing tulips 
and hyacinth and jonquils to spread fragrant 
rainbows over every lawn. 

And now it was April, and Ann Black was 
wondering about the luxury of her suite at the 
Manor Arms, pausing to scowl at the silver 
bowl with the blithe winged Mercury on one 
side; turning her head to snap at Hanna, who 
once again had come in unannounced, planting 
herself in the biggest and most inviting chair. 

Not quite the delicate figure of a few months 
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back, this Ann who slouched in a kimono, pol- 
ishing her nails, picking up a mirror to study 
her profile. A vague hint of fullness beneath 
the dainty chin, which blurred her face a trifle; 
also the mere suggestion of a mottled look 
across the cheeks, ever so slightly puffy early 
in the morning and late at night. The same 
blur had descended upon her form; a some- 
thing almost intangible, to threaten the fairy 
slenderness with Hanna’s stocky solidity. 

And the blue eyes seemed not so wide and 
childish as once they had been. At this mo- 
ment, indeed, they were so like her mother’s 
that any save that lady herself would have 
found the resemblance startling. 

‘But I tell you,’’ she was saying, ‘‘that I 
never put my hands on any cash.’’ And, 
though unaware of it, the husky rasp in her 
voice would have done credit to one of Hanna’s 
tantrums. ‘‘Any way, I’m tired of your ever- 
lasting snooping around and gold-digging. I’m 
through!’’ she cried petulantly. 

A slow smile spread Hanna’s lips as she an- 
swered in a calm, almost bored way: ‘‘Are 
you, really, my dear? I wouldn’t say so. 
There’s certain little matters I know about 
which makes me think you’re not through. I 
haven’t mentioned them before, but...A 
broad-minded husband you’ve got, eh? Still, I 
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doubt if even his broad-mindedness would 
stretch without limits. That afternoon at 
Green Hills Inn, eh? And the night he was out 
of town—right here in his own home, eh? 
Well?”’ 

Ann swung about, livid with rage and fear. 
“So you did spy on me!’’ she spat out. 
‘““That’s what you did, you—’’ 

Hanna raised a hand, laughed slyly. ‘‘Never 
mind, my dear. I’m not criticizing. Though 
how you can fancy a tank like Sheldon! Think 
you’re flirting with the divorce court, if you 
want my opinion—which of course you don’t. 
Now, let’s see—’’ 

She got up in a leisurely manner, stepped 
into the bedroom and began to open doors of 
the closets which ran along one entire side of 
the room. Sports clothes in one, evening gowns 
and wraps in another, afternoon frocks in a 
third, the fourth filled to bursting with lingerie. 
_ Everything exquisite, incredibly expensive, 

totally unlike the clothing Ann had worn before 
her marriage, in that these were stamped with 
a smart sophistication, a provocative day-after- 
tomorrow look rather grotesque in its exagger- 
ation. 

While Ann looked on, speechless for once, 
her mother held the garments under her chin, 
turning this way and that before the mirror, 
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only to put them aside regretfully when she 
decided that no amount of making over would 
fit them to her bulk. 

On the dresser, however, was a little pile of 
bracelets, those narrow circlets of jewels which 
were the vogue of the day. There were eight in 
all, and they gleamed white and green in 
Hanna’s stocky fingers. 

‘‘Dear me,’’ she remarked, ‘‘how kind Benny 
is to buy such things for you, Ann! Real 
stones, too!”’ 

‘Oh, take one and be done with it!’? Ann 
flung at her. ‘‘He doesn’t buy them. They’re 
service stripes—one for each month of this fool 
marriage—and I bought them myself. Take 
one and get out of here.’’ 

‘‘Well, if you insist.’’ Hanna slid a circlet 
over her wrist. But as she was about to leave 
she could not resist a peek into a half-open 
drawer, nor could she keep from thrusting her 
fingers into a pile of hosiery, stealthily extract- 
ing a couple of pairs of stockings. 

She was not to get away with this, however. 
Ann was at her like a fury, clawing and jerk- 
ing. It was a repetition of the scene which had 
taken place eight months ago before the party 
at the Yacht Club on the night Ann met Benny 
Black—save that now the women actually did 
pull the stockings to shreds in their struggles. 
But when this was over, Hanna triumphantly 
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helped herself to another pair, tucking it into 
her bag with a smile. 

‘‘Better not try that again, my dear. As I 
said before, there are certain little matters I’m 
sure you wouldn’t like your husband to know 
about. Well, good-by for now.’’ 

She went out, laughing; and her daughter 
remained there motionless, cold with fury. 

While such things happened at his home, 
Benny Black sat before his desk in the office 
of the shoe factory and tried to think. He was 
not always successful in this, however, for more 
and more as time ran along he felt himself 
caught and held by a curious bewilderment, a 
numbness which seemed to wind his head and 
prevent any real cerebration. 

What it was that puzzled him so he could 
not understand. To know this, he felt, would 
be to solve the mystery. For it was a mystery; 
all of life had become that. 

There was his wife, for instance; her impres- 
sionable moods, her extravagance. Yes, Ann 
was selfish! This much, at least, he was sure 
of. Self was the dominant trait of her charac- 
ter. And greed. Yet... 

Even while he realized this he imagined her 
in his arms, softly gentle creature that she was 
in her rare moments of lovableness. The 
thought of her stole over his senses like a drug, 
lulling his doubts to rest, striking down what 
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resistance he attempted to raise against her 
growing domination. 

Another mystery was concerned with Ann’s 
complaints that everybody had dropped her 
since her marriage. She, once the most popular 
girl in Manor Park, as she declared, now was 
practically outcast—and all because she had 
married Benny Black! 

‘‘But that can’t be true, dear,’’ he had urged 
only the night before. ‘‘Nobody has anything 
against me, you know. So I don’t see—’’ 

‘“‘Oh, of course you don’t!’’ she had cried 
then, jerking out of his arms. ‘‘It’s all that 
Diana Rand—that’s what! She’s in love with 
you—always was—and she’s getting even! 
Called everybody off to make me look silly be- 
cause she wanted you herself !’’ 

He had said: ‘‘That will do, Ann,’’ and gone 
out to walk about the streets. 

Benny did not believe this. Also he was be- 
ginning to suspect the young people of Manor 
Park left his wife to herself because they did 
not like her. Of course the child was an egoist, 
but that alone would not stand in her way. 
There must be other reasons, ones he did not 
guess at as yet. 

Sometimes he wondered if Ann occasionally 
had a cocktail during the long afternoons she 
said she spent alone in the apartment. 

There had been times when he was almost 
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sure of alcohol on her breath, notably on one 
occasion, when they had been going out in the 
evening and he came home to find her in bed, 
ill, she told him, with headache. He had leaned 
over to kiss her, only to straighten up, wonder- 
ing. ... Perhaps she had guessed his thought, 
for she explained quickly that she had taken 
headache medicine. 

In a drawer of his desk he came upon the 
sketches he had made the night after the Yacht 
Club ball; sketches of little dancing slippers 
with wings at the heels. Diana Rand! 

Benny saw Diana seldom; caught rare 
glimpses of her here and there, going about like 
a slim flash of light. Gossip, whispers, lies— 
had they been lies, those stories he had listened 
to about Diana Rand? Stories which had frozen 
his heart to the laughing, curly-haired kid with 
the honest eyes? 

Upon Benny Black was beginning to dawn 
the conviction that he haa been a fool. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


Once again Beatrice and Diana were in the 
room of the mirrors, inspecting, rather ab- 
sently, the whirling statuette of the dancing 
girl. They looked at the gracious little figure 
without quite seeing it as they talked in low 
voices, softly, as if they spoke of the dead. 

And this they were doing, indeed—speaking 
of dead hopes, dead aspirations, dead happi- 
ness. Beatrice was going to leave Norman, she 
told her friend. Her happiness had gone out 
like a lovely dream, and only bitterness re- 
mained. 

‘‘Living together like prisoners, chained by 
love that has turned to fear. Oh, Di! Watch- 
ing every word I say, suspecting every move I 
make. ... It comes of being square; of try- 
ing and trying the best I know how. They 
don’t understand that, men don’t. Look at 
Ann! She’s happy, selling out her husband 
every day of her life, and he adores her! 
That’s the way. Remember it if you fall in love 
again. Be spiteful and lying and cheating; 
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that’s what they want. It’s what men expect 
of women.’’ 

Diana made no answer, looking in a tired 
way at her hands. Perhaps it was true; at 
least it seemed to work out for Ann, while Bea- 
trice and herself found only misery through 
trying to play fair. 

““You’re leaving soon, Bea?’’ she asked 
finally. 

*‘T’m going abroad. It will be three of four 
weeks. I’ll go to Paris, I suppose—bring suit 
there. It’s the best way; hurry it up.’’ She 
added slowly and distinctly; ‘‘I’ll stay there 
till my baby is born.’’ 

Diana jumped up, flung her arms about the 
other girl, held her in a tender, half-frightened 
embrace. ‘‘You mean that, Bea? But—but 
your baby must be born at home. Can’t you 
see? Change everything—Norm will be differ- 
ent—you’ll see! It’s wonderful, Bea!’’ 

‘‘No.’’ Beatrice rose to go, her listless mel- 
ancholy untouched by Diana’s excitement. ‘‘I’ll 
not try to hold him that way. He doesn’t sus- 
pect—you won’t mention this, Di? But of 
course not. No, I’ll go through with this as 
I’ve planned. And I’ve got to hurry now; if 
he comes and finds me gone there’ll be another 
scene. It’s—well, a little awful. Don’t bother 
to come with me; I left the car down the 
street.’’ 
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This, Diana knew, was a lie. Beatrice no 
longer drove the car which had been Norman’s 
wedding present, since it added to his mistrust 
of her. From the window Diana watched young 
Mrs. Gregory walking sadly along the drive— 
watched until tears washed the picture away. 

Beatrice was climbing the hill when she met 
Benny Black. It was the first time they had 
met since the camping trip and each was sur- 
prised at the change in the other. Beatrice so 
solemn, so burdened with misery; Benny look- 
ing years older, rather white, with new lines 
about his lips, the jauntiness gone from his 
shoulders. 

In a flash of intuition their hands met, clung 
together for an understanding moment. He 
said: ‘‘You haven’t been to see us.’’ 

*‘T don’t go out much. Well—you see—’? 

“‘Of course. But old friends—like to drop 
in some evening. Norm and I were close—lived 
in the same frat house in the good old days.’’ 
He sighed and looked up to see her eyes brim- 
ming. 

‘““There, Bea’’— He put a hand under her 
elbow, turned about and began to walk up the 
hill with her. ‘‘Is it anything I can help?’’ 

*‘T’m afraid not, Benny, thanks.’’ 

‘‘We all have our little—er—troubles. But, 
say—I’m sorry for this. Sure there’s nothing 
I can do? I’m going’’—he went on somewhat 
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at random, ‘‘to ’phone one evening. Ask Norm 
and you to dinner at the club. Just us three,”’ 
he added hastily. ‘‘Like to see you both again. 
Been a long time—’’ His voice trailed off and 
there was a silence. 

“‘T just came from Diana,’’ Beatrice re- 
marked awkwardly. 

““Yes?’? His tone was strained. 

‘“‘She’s wonderful, Benny. So fine—no one 
finer !’’ 

Another silence. Then he said quietly: ‘‘I 
know that now.’’ 

She told him good-by just out of sight of the 
stucco house, and knew as she glanced back- 
ward that he understood why she had done 
this. Norman suspicious of the least courtesy 
shown his wife by another man! Stooping, she 
believed at times, to questioning the servants, 
setting them to spy on her! 

But it soon would be over. Oddly enough, 
the thought brought her comfort. She would 
take up a new life, make something of it, how- 
ever lonely it might be when deprived of the 
love she bore her husband—or the man he once 
had been. And it would not be a vain life— 
not entirely lonely after a little time. A small 
son! A tiny creature who would call her 
“‘Mother’’! Existence held compensation, af- 
ter all; she could not be wholly unhappy with 
this glorious secret held in her heart. 
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Weeks back Norman had moved across the 
hall into the guest-room, and now Beatrice en- 
tered, stared, and locked the door. With a 
great deal of caution she recovered a key hid- 
den under the edge of a rug and opened a 
drawer, bending over it with a brightness, a 
quick ecstasy in her face. Tiny garments in 
the drawer; minute dresses, all of sheerest 
white, edged with lace. Every one fashioned 
by the hands which now caressed them—hands 
no longer listless, weary of living. 

‘‘Little son!’’? crooned the girl. ‘‘Oh, little 
son!’ 

It was about this time that Diana invaded the 
library and found Daddy Rand hidden behind 
a newspaper. ‘‘Can the King,’’ she demanded, 
‘‘keep a secret?”’ 

“‘Best of all the King’s tricks!’’? Seymour 
Rand put down the paper, smiling as his daugh- 
ter climbed into his lap. 

‘Once upon a time,’’ she began, ‘‘the little 
Princess grew very, very tired of the things in 
her father’s kingdom. For no reason at all, 
you see, excepting that maybe the birds sang 
too gaily and the sun shone too brightly and 
the leaves were too green. 

‘*So the Princess thought and thought, and 
decided she wished to journey to far lands. 
And she besought his majesty, her father the 
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King, to send her to Paris. And his majesty 
said—what did he say, Daddy?”’’ 

‘‘You wish to go to Paris, Diana?’’ 

‘*Yes, please, Daddy. Beatrice is going in a 
month.”’ 

Seymour Rand looked at her a long time, a 
shadow in his eyes. But he kissed her, smiled 
gently. ‘‘Very well, dear.”’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Awn was dressing for the evening. First she 
slicked back her hair, pasted it so close to her 
head that every curl lay flat. A bizarre coiffure, 
daring, ultra-modish, adding years to her ap- 
pearance. And when she hung long emerald 
drops at her ears her face took on a knowing 
look, transforming her completely from the 
sweet, wistful creature she once had been. 

Her gown was the color of the emeralds, a 
whimsical length of crepe twisted by Parisian 
fingers into something which suggested, rather 
than accomplished, a garment—one which ban- 
ished any hint of girlishness and conferred in- 
stead the last word in sophistication. 

Ann used the powder puff lavishly, employ- 
ing it’ to blot out the little lines of ill-humor 
beginning to trace themselves in her cheeks, 
about her chin. And she was thus engaged 
when the door opened softly and her mother 
stood at her side . 

‘*Well, my little one! And how grown-up 


we’re getting to be!’’ Hanna’s laugh was 
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mocking as her eyes seized upon the gown, the 
coiffure, and the jewelry. 

Without looking around Ann snarled: ‘‘Get 
out!’’? But the woman only laughed again, less 
pleasantly than before, and seated herself 
near by. 

‘Not so fast, my dear. Presently, however 
—presently.”’ 

A flicker of interest crossed the laboriously 
made-up little face, and Ann demanded infor- 
mation. ‘‘What do you mean by that? Don’t 
tell me you’re really getting out of this!’ 

*‘But I do tell you. Soon as you’ll do the 
right thing by me. Going for good.’’ 

The girl, too, sat down, her petulance giving 
way to curiosity and vague relief. ‘‘You’re 
going, you say? But when—where? You’re 
not just—’’ 

“No, I’m not just talking.’? However, un- 
lovely their relationship was, Hanna showed 
hurt and offense. ‘‘I’m going to San Fran- 
cisco.’’ 

“No! Well, of course I’ll miss you, darling. 
But— When did you say—that is—’’ 

**Oh, don’t hedge, Ann. I know you’ll be 
delighted to see the last of me, and I’ve had 
enough of you for the rest of my life. Ingrati- 
tude! But it’s what I might have expected. 
I’m going as soon as you give me money for 
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railway fare and new clothes. I’ll want those. 
And you needn’t look like a thunder cloud. 
It’s the last I’ll ask from you.’’ 

Ann was thoughtful. If her mother were 
sincere—if she actually intended to get out for 
good it would be worth a lot. Worth that pile 
of rings and the little jeweled watch over on 
the dressing table. Benny had held to his old- 
fashioned ideas in spite of pleadings and 
storms; she had no cash. Hanna out of the 
way, she could do certain things... . But why 
should she be going to San Francisco? Per- 
haps it was only a trick.... 

*¢You’ll have to tell me more,’’ she began. 

‘‘Why not? We understand each other, you 
and I. You remember Price Langley? Though 
perhaps you were too young—’’ 

‘‘Not much, I wasn’t! That old alligator! I 
remember his yelping ‘blackmail!’ at you well 
enough,”’ 

Hanna went on, unperturbed. ‘You would. 
Yes, you would remember that. ... He mar- 
ried a chit after his first wife died, and now 
she is dead, too. He’s all alone in the world.’’ 

‘‘Well, for Pete’s sake! And you’re going 
to rescue him from loneliness?’’ 

“I’m going to marry him,’’ 

Ann whooped. ‘‘Say, some marriage that 
will be! Does he know it yet?”’ 
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‘What difference does that make? And you 
needn’t be so scornful. I’ve learned a few 
things—especially these last months,’’ she fin- 
ished bitterly. 

It struck the girl that this determined wo- 
man was quite desperate enough to carry 
through her plan. She felt not one grain of 
sympathy for her mother, only a surge of de- 
light that they would be separated. And with 
this in mind she stepped to the dressing table, 
swept up a pile of jewels, dumped them into 
Hanna’s lap. 

‘‘Here—sell ’em and be darned! And don’t 
come back for more, ’cause there won’t be any 
more. And give the blushing bridegroom my 
compliments.’’ 

Hanna dropped the glittering heap into her 
handbag, her heavy fingers moving slowly, 
rather distastefully. She kept her eyes down 
as she rose. ‘‘You’re hard all the way through, 
Ann, but I suppose you came by it naturally. 
I haven’t had many scruples.... But I 
wanted things for you. Just hold in mind, 
though, that there comes a day when you stand 
face to face with yourself, and God help you 
if you hate what you see.”’ 

__ It was then the butler announced Mr. Shel- 
don. Ann fluttered, and Hanna grinned. ‘‘You 
—but what’s the use talking to you? After all, 
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though, Ben won’t stand everything, and—vwell, 
good-by.”’ 

She went out, not glancing back, passing 
Freddie in the hallway. The door was scarcely 
closed when Ann was in his arms. 

‘“‘What’ll she think?’’ he kept muttering. 
‘‘She gave me a look! I say, Ann, d’you sup- 
pose this is getting by? If Ben—”’ 

‘‘Oh, damn Ben! Freddie, I tell you I won’t 
stand it! Can’t go along this way. I’m going 
to get a divorce. That’s what—a divorce! 
When I’m free—you want to marry me, don’t — 
you, Freddie? You do, don’t you?”’ 

He did not, and said so. ‘‘Couldn’t keep 
you in cigarettes, even if I fancied it, which I 
don’t! For heaven’s sake be sensible, Ann! 
Hell! D’you think I’d let myself into that sort 
of jam?”’ 

She was not cast down by his lack of en- 
thusiasm. Summoning the butler, who looked 
along his nose, his whole person rigid with dis- 
approval, she ordered cocktails, and they ar- 
rived at the third round and a glowing conge- 
niality when a motor horn sounded in the street. 

‘‘Ben!’’ gasped the girl, running to the win- 
dow. ‘‘Here!’*—She thrust the tray of empty 
glasses under a divan, hastily smoothed her 
hair which had been ruffled by Freddie’s em- 
brace. 

That young man, looking rather wan, made 
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for a rear door, but she stopped him with a 
word. ‘‘Sit tight, you goof!’’ Then the knob 
was turning. ‘‘The same place—to-night— 
don’t forget.’’ 

Benny kissed his wife hastily, fully aware of 
the alcoholic aroma now; gave her guest a 
chilly nod. 

‘“‘He wanted me to dine with him, Benny 
love,’’ she cooed. ‘‘But mother phoned; she is 
ill—needs me. I’ll have to go to her, dear.’’ 

Benny brightened a bit, convinced because 
he wanted to be. But when Freddie took up 
his hat, suggested casually, ‘‘Make it a party 
of two, then Ben, you’ll dine with me, can’t 
you?’’ he refused curtly. 

It was Ann who let Freddie out. Her whis- 
per followed him: ‘‘Usual place—don’t dare 
forget.’’ 


CHAPTER XXIxX 


Aww took up an evening coat spread over the 
back of a chair, concentrated on it as her hus- 
band came to her and attempted to take her 
in his arms. 

‘“‘How can you bear to have that pup hang- 
ing around, dear? Little bounder——’’ 

She shrugged into the wrap, ran a brush over 
her hair. ‘‘He’s useful. Sorry, but I’ve got 
to go.’’ , 

‘Of course we won’t quarrel about him. Not 
worth it.... You’re so sweet, Ann! Why 
can’t we hit it off better? Let’s have dinner 
together, and [’ll take you to your mother’s 
afterward. That’s a girl.’’ 

She stood a tip-toe to kiss him lightly, laid 
her fingers against his lips. ‘‘I’d love to, then, 
but you know how devoted mother is. I think 
she’s jealous even of you. No, I’ll run right 
over there now.’’ 

The old baffled look was on his face as he 
turned to answer the telephone. Ann hesitated, 
listening tensely, hearing only his crisp, in- 
credulous ‘‘No—Yes—No.’’ He hung up the 
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receiver, came back to her, stood white and 


“Your mother is leaving for the West to- 
night and wants you to lend her an evening 
coat. Going to a ‘racket’ before she starts.’’ 

Ann stared, sullen and defiant, and he caught 
her hands, held them firm, forcing her to look 
at him, to listen. ‘‘Why must you lie to me, 
Ann?’’ 

““Oh!’’? Freddie was waiting; she would be 
late! And all this to go through.... She 
played her trump card—hysteria. ‘‘I hate you 
—I hate you! Was it my fault mother changed 
her mind? Call me a liar—insult my friends— 
nag—nag! And expect me to forget, to smile!”’ 

He broke in on her screeches, trying to 
smooth her hair, to put his arms around her 
again. ‘‘If you call it nagging to object to lies! 
Or to have that pup dangling at your heels! 
I’ve got to end this, Ann; you can’t go on the 
way you’ve started. I forbid you to leave this 
house to-night!’’ 

She was on her feet, blazing. ‘‘How dare 
you! Ordering me around like a servant—how 
dare you! I’ll not stay here to be insulted—I 
won’t—I won’t!’’ Shrieking, she flung open 
the door, dashed into the hall. He heard the 
elevator stop and go on down. 

After Benny sat a long time he began to tell 
himself that he could not have followed his 
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wife into the street. Many things a man could 
not do. He could not make his wife love him, 
nor could he build a home on treachery and 
strife. Where would it end? 

Find a way out; there must be a way.... 

Shadows gathered in the room, and the but- 
ler came and pulled on the lights. And sub- 
dued gleams shone upon a table, picked out a 
silver bowl, touched a Mercury figure winging 
on the side... 

Benny became conscious of the figure at last, 
and thought of Diana Rand. What a fool— 
what a complete fool—he had been! He saw it 
all now—the plots and counterplots which had 
worked about him, the web into which he had 
walked like the blind donkey he had been. 
Diana, as sweet and honest as a mountain 
breeze—and he had turned from her, hurt her 
—he had done that. He understood now! For 
a little cheat like Ann! 

Ann was a cheat; might as well face it. In- 
sinuations, smiles, talk that raged and stopped 
abruptly when he appeared—those, too, he un- 
derstood now. His wife and Freddie Sheldon. | 

Yes, might as well face it. .He had been 
married for his money and made ridiculous 
ever since! 

He laughed harshly and stumbled to his feet. 
Have to do something: he was caught and tied 
fast, but surely there was something to be 
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done. Ann couldn’t drag his name in the mud 
forever. ... 

He remembered Beatrice all at once. Mar- 
riage had gone wrong with her and Norman 
for some mysterious reason. Had they found 
a solution and, if they had, would it help him? 

He spoke the Gregorys’ number into the tele- 
phone. Beatrice answered, saying regretfully 
that they could not dine with him as he wished. 

‘““You knew Di was going abroad, Benny? 
I’m giving a farewell party for her at the club. 
Won’t you come? I’d love it if you will.’’ 

He refused, but she seemed to believe he 
might change his mind. ‘‘I’ll look for you, 
anyway. Do think it over and come.”’ 

He thought it over. Diana going away! 
Leaving for a year, Beatrice said .. . 

An overwhelming desire to see Diana again; 
a wish to glimpse her again before time and 
events carried her forever out of his life. He 
would sit in the balcony, watch from a distance. 
He would do that. 

Beatrice turned from the telephone and saw 
her husband drop his eyes to the newspaper he 
was pretending to read. Doubt—suspicion 
—jealousy! How cold he looked, sitting there, 
how cruel! But another two weeks now and she 
would be out of it. Diana leaving tomorrow, 
waiting for her in Paris... 

Still she hesitated, passing him to go upstairs 
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for her wrap. ‘‘That was Benny Black, Nor- 
man. He wanted to see us tonight, and I asked 
him to the party. Sure you won’t come?’’ 

‘‘No, thanks.’’ 

Words like ice, searing her nerves. She 
pressed her hands together, struggling for 
calmness. 

‘‘Norman—I’m going away. Did not intend 
to tell you till morning, but I suppose it’s better 
now. I’m going to leave you.’’ 

He looked up, a swift pain in his eyes, as- 
tonishment robbing him of speech. She went 
on quietly: ‘‘Things can’t keep on as they have 
been. You see that, don’t you? I’m going to 
Paris and get a divorce.’’ 

He ran his tongue over his lips, spoke in a 
dry, harsh tone: ‘‘Divoree me? You—you’re 
going to divorce me?’’ 

She nodded, not looking at him. ‘‘The only 
thing to do; the only fair thing to both of us. 
I’ve tried, dear—you’ll never know how hard 
I’ve tried. Why, I’ve never had a thought that 
wasn’t loyal. It isn’t that I don’t love you, you 
see. I do—oh, I do! But I’m miserable; you 
don’t know how to make me happy—don’t care 
to, I guess. And—that’s all.’’ 

She waited a moment, but he made no move, 
and when she left for the party he still was 
sitting there as in a daze. 


CHAPTER XXX 


Once again the Yacht Club was trimmed 
with bright streamers and gaily fluttering pen- 
nants as on the night of the ball Benny Black 
first attended there. Only now there were no 
balloons popping up and down against the 
ceiling, and their colorful buoyancy was miss- 
ing from his own spirit, he reflected, as he 
edged into the ballroom and sat down moodily 
in a far corner. 

It was too early for the guests. In his haste 
to get out of the apartment he had rushed over 
ahead of his hostess, forgetting that he had 
had no dinner. 

He watched the orchestra file in and settle 
about the box at the side of the mezzanine; he 
saw Beatrice pass through the corridor—a tall, 
handsome woman, faultlessly gowned, the fig- 
ure of a successful young matron, excepting 
for the lurking sadness in her eyes. 

The silence was broken by the sounds from’ 
the orchestra, the tumult of arriving parties. 
And presently the place was filled by groups 


which formed and dissolved, laughing, calling 
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to each other, all awaiting the guest of honor. 

And there she was, poised in the doorway, 
a slim girl in white, flashing her smile, waving 
both hands and throwing kisses. 

The orchestra crashed into the rushing, joy- 
ous air of her dance; a circle formed. Diana 
could do nothing but swirl into the mad rhythm. 
Head back, little feet flying, every movement a 
line of grace, Benny thought of the statuette— 
thought that this girl was quite as fascinating, 
quite as certainly the embodiment of beauty as 
that jewel of art. : 

She glanced here and there as she per- 
formed, laughing with delight. And suddenly 
her eyes met Benny’s, watching so intently 
from his corner. Amazement swept the smile 
from her face; she missed a step—recovered 
quickly—brought the dance to an end. Nor 
would she give an encore, leading the crowd 
from the room to a table piled with gifts all 
bearing hearty wishes for ‘‘bon voyage.’ 

Beatrice discovered him then. He had a 
feeling that Diana had spoken to her hostess, 
disclosing his presence—and she came to greet 
him with charming and sincere delight, slip- 
ping her hand through his arm as she bore 
him back to the crowd. 

“‘Hey, Benny!’’ ‘‘Look who’s_here!’’ 
‘““Where you been keeping yourself?’’ Such 
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was the welcome he received. All friendly, 
more than cordial. No one asked for Ann; 
he thought of this, and a stinging sense of 
shame crept through him. They despised Ann 
—his wife. And, he had to admit, with cause. 
She had abused their confidence, used them as 
she saw fit... . No sense of honor anywhere 
in her acquisitive little body. 

Diana was surrounded, and he made no ef- 
fort to reach her. Just to see her was enough; 
more, he kept telling himself, than such a fool 
_as he had been deserved. Then someone 
handed him a wineglass: they were toasting 
the girl whom they all loved. 

He drank with the others, allowed his glass 
to be filled again and again, as new toasts were 
proposed. And now Diana was about to offer 
her own. Glass held high, her look met his for 
an instant as she said clearly: ‘‘To our lost 
loves!’’ An instant of silence; then someone 
laughed, and they all drank while the chatter 
began again, higher, merrier than before. 

When the dancing started, Benny moved to 
the mezzanine, sat in a shadow there, unwill- 
ing to leave even though he felt himself apart, 
outside of all this good-will. And he saw Di- 
ana searching the crowd, moving the gray eyes 
restlessly, picking him out at last. She seemed 
not to know he was present after that, romp- 
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ing through the evening, the center of color and 
movement and noise. 

Eventually he got up, stepped through a 
casement to a little balcony which overhung a 
dim part of the drive, sat there with his hand 
against his head. 

It was here he came to know the depth of his 
wife’s deceit, for it was in the darkness be- 
neath this balcony that Ann and Freddie sep- 
arated for the last time—though neither of 
them was aware that it was to be their final 
parting. 

They had whirled through a crazy three 
hours together, Ann reckless, bent upon mak- 
ing him promise to marry her the moment she 
obtained her divorce—a thing he was deter- 
mined not to do. 

‘‘Mother’s gone, Freddie. Nothing to stop 
us now. Watch your lil’ Annikins.’’ 

‘‘Morget that stuff. I told you I’m not 
marrying anybody, didn’t I? You’re crazy.’’ 

“‘Crazy about you, darling.’’ 

66 Aw ?? 

They went to the notorious Green Hills Inn, 
where Ann drank with enthusiasm, not aware 
of the boy’s restraint. For the first time since 
he had known her he was bored by Ann, an- 
noyed by her rash disregard for the world they 
lived in, fed up on her clinging. 
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Of course he had something on his mind— 
his sister’s party at the Yacht Club. He 
wished to attend this, and the twining, half- 
drunken girl was keeping him from it, which 
he resented. He felt no responsibility for her; 
she had made all the advances, trimmed her 
own course, since her marriage, and what hap- 
pened to her was no concern of his. She had 
been a pleasant little playmate, but now he 
was tired of playing. 

He could not get away from her, however. 
From the Green Hills Inn they went to another. 
roadhouse, more disreputable, and it was 11 
o’clock when he rose abruptly and said he was 
drifting on. She followed, perforce, settled 
herself in the taxi he had kept waiting. 

“‘Going along, Freddiekins. Wouldn’t leave 
lil’ Ann, would you. Course not. Going 
marry lil’ Ann—”’ 

*‘Cut that bunk! And you can’t come along. 
Bea’s giving a party for Diana, and you’re in 
no condition to show up there. Take you home 
first and then jog. Be a good girl now and 
don’t start any rumpus.’’ 

But she was stubborn, and in the end he al- 
lowed the cab to put him down in the street 
outside the club, directing it to Ann’s home and 
evading her reaching arms. 

He made his way toward the building, all 
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ablaze with lights, and stood for a moment 
under the baleony upon which Benny had es- 
tablished himself. Freddie did not know that 
Ann dismissed the cab the moment his back 
was turned, and his growl of surprise when she 
appeared, reeling along the drive, was brutal 
with anger. 

‘““Thought I sent you home!’’ He called her 
a ‘‘crook,’’ said other things, but the man on 
the baleony made no move. .. . Oddly enough, 
he felt no impulse to go to the aid of his wife; 
she seemed no longer to belong to him. Fur- 
thermore, he was held as by iron bands; aston- 
ishment, disgust, fury, each laid a separate 
weight upon him, and he could neither stir nor 
call to the two who quarreled beneath his feet. 

Ann was crying in a maudlin way. ‘‘Don’t 
him love him Annikins, um old Freddie-boy? 
But ’course he does! Going marry um Anni- 
kins soon’s she divorced bad old husband. 
Knew why she married bad old husband: pay 
um bills for Annikins. Loves her Freddie- 
boy—”’ 

‘‘Shut up, for the love of Mike! Here—’’ 
Freddie called a standing cab and practically 
lifted the girl into it. ‘‘Go on home and stay 
there—and try to sober up before that poor 
goof gets in. And cut out that divorce talk— 
I wouldn’t marry you on a bet—you hear? Get 
that, now, and keep quiet!’’ 
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The cab drove away. Freddie went around 
to the front entrance. Benny sank back, sick 
with shame. 

And when the cab began to roll down the 
street Ann leaned forward, ordered the driver 
to stop. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


Diana began to send questing glances to the 
mezzanine, stealthily at first, then in a dis- 
turbed way. She gave aimless answers to her 
partner’s jokes and her feet lagged. Benny— 
had he gone home? Left without a word to 
her, knowing that she was sailing tomorrow 
for a year’s absence? 

She felt crushed, shamefully neglected—for- 
getting that she had not so much as spoken to 
Benny when he stood forlornly at the edge of 
the crowd about the table when the toasts were 
drunk. 

And presently she slipped out, ran up the 
balcony stairs, her eyes blurred by tears; crept 
into a lounge room. No one about here. The 
guests were too intent on their merry-making 
to notice she had gone. Her air of gayety fell 
away; she moved wanly to an. open window 
and looked out over the river—a wide grayness 
in the soft dark. 

Music came faintly from downstairs, an old- 
fashioned waltz, with the violins sobbing as 
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Memories! Things long past.... Beauty 
and sadness, sunlight and shadow. ... What 
lay ahead? Only this—dancing, laughing, pre- 
tending to be happy when her heart always 
ached? Longing, longing for the touch of a 
hand, the sound of a voice—for the arms of an- 
other woman’s husband? 

She sank down on a divan, look still fixed 
on the gray of the night. A turning point; a 
moment fraught with decision. She would 
leave behind the madness, the revelry, find life 
in more stable things. She was through with a 
career of playing forever. 

An impulse, this resolution, but she knew it 
would hold. She knew her life would be differ- 
ent from this instant. ‘There would be no go- 
ing back! 

A rustle behind her; the divan creaked 
faintly as hands were placed on the back. 
Thinking Noddy or Toddy had followed her 
here, Diana managed a pallid smile, turned 
BUOUtiiel « « 

Benny Black! ‘White-faced and _ stricken, 
looking down at her as if he never would turn 
his gaze away. Loving her with his eyes— 

By a tremendous effort she moved her shoul- 
ders in a little shrug, brought out lightly, 
‘Well! Why aren’t you dancing?”’ 

But he went on staring, and her attempted 
blitheness vanished before what she saw in 
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his face. ‘‘You’ll be gone a year.’’ He said 
this softly, in a flat, dead tone. 

‘‘Yes.’? Why pretend? They understood 
each other, and at last were meeting with no 
barriers up. Now, when it was too late! 

“‘T’ll miss you so!”’ 

She kept her face down, for her lips were 
trembling. Yet there was bitterness in the 
movement of her head. 

‘‘T like to know you are near, Diana. I like 
to know that.’’ 

The girl laughed now—harshly. ‘‘ You never 
let me believe it. Took pains that I shouldn’t 
believe it—yes. Oh, yes!”’ 

He put a hand out, laid it on her shoulder. 
But she glanced at his shaking fingers. ‘‘Di- 
ana—not this! Please—something to say— 
you’ll listen? What’s the use of telling you 
I’m sorry. Shouldn’t a man abase himself 
when he has judged like an exalted fool? 
Condemned what he was too small to under- 
stand? Shouldn’t he do that, Diana?’’ 

She answered quietly, though her eyes were 
filled with a mocking light: ‘‘I see! Weighed 
and found wanting. ... Yes—you did that to 
me. Condemned me. Thought me cheap—an 
unworthy person.’’ She flung at him, ‘‘But that 
never made me so!”’ 

‘‘Diana—”’ 

Well, she had suffered, too. Not so much as 
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this man with the pain-filled eyes, for he suf- 
fered from his own mistakes. A wave of pity 
rushed over her. After all, she loved him—al- 
ways would love him. She said gently: ‘‘Per- 
haps you didn’t understand that I cared very 
little for what ‘they say’? It seemed enough 
to know myself square—to like myself.’’ 

> “Narling—darling—’’ 

“‘No—you’re forgetting things. Well—’’ 

Had they been less absorbed they might have 
noted a slight quieting of the clamor in the 
ballroom down stairs. 

This was because Ann had come in; because 
she was running a sneering, defiant survey 
over the dancers, beginning to weave tipsily 
about the edge of the floor. Walking back 
from the taxi in the dust of the road had soiled 
her slippers; her dress was stained where 
Freddie’s flask had been upset; her hair was 
disheveled and her evening wrap had been 
torn. A dilapidated, raffish creature she 
seemed, with the stamp of intoxication upon 
her. The crowd observed her covertly, heads 
turning away when she might have spoken, 
moving from her as if by accident. 

Beatrice, distressed and fluttering, looked 
about for Freddie. But he was keeping invis- 
ible as nearly as he could, retreating along the 
side of the room opposite the invader. He slid 
outside finally, and Ann set a zig-zag course 
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for the stairway to the balcony. Grins, shrugs, 
looks of consternation were passed about as 
she disappeared at the end of the landing. 

The crowd did not know that Diana and 
Benny were in the lounge room; they failed to 
vision Ann stopping at the door, listening with 
a gleam of cunning in her swollen little face, 
breaking into shrill laughter. 

The two turned swiftly, saw her sway to- 
ward them, still shrieking with empty mirth. 

“‘So!’? she spat out. ‘‘I thought there was 
something you didn’t want me to know! Try- 
ing to keep me at home! Keeping me out of 
the way so you could carry on your—your dis- 
graceful affair—with that woman!”’’ 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


Aww stood there leering at them, enjoying to 
the full the advantage surprise had given her. 
Diana regarded her with a cool contempt, but 
Benny started forward, protesting fiercely. 

‘Don’t you touch me—don’t you dare!’’ 
His wife pulled herself up, jerking away as if 
fearing the degradation of contact with him, 

“But, Ann—’’ 

‘“‘That’s enough!’’ she cried loftily, and 
glared. ‘‘We’ll see about this—what rights 
a wife has. Oh, yes—we’ll see!’’ 

He made a gesture of helplessness, turned 
his white face to Diana. ‘‘Please—I wish to 
apologize. My wife is not herself, as you can 
see. Sorry—so dreadfully sorry, to bring you 
into this... . May I take you away?’’ 

She arose without a word, but Ann whirled 
about and stood with her hands on her hips, 
barring the way. ‘‘Trying to escape me, are 
you? I should think you would, you love thief! 
But you’ll not get away with this, breaking up 
my home!’’ 

Diana paled, though it was with complete 
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calmness she went back to the divan and sat 
down. 

Benny, however, was beside himself. ‘‘For 
God’s sake, Ann! You can’t say such things 
as that! You’ve done mischief enough. I 
won’t have this—do you understand?”’ 

‘“‘Shut up, you fool!’’ 

Diana got up then in a leisurely way and 
closed the door, drew the shades, while Ann 
sneered. 

‘‘Afraid your friends will hear, are you? 
Don’t want them to know what I know now! 
Well, they’ll find out soon enough, you home- 
wrecker !”’ 

As if the epithet had been so much wind, 
Diana crossed to the other girl, shaking off the 
man’s detaining hand. ‘‘No! Benny, please. 
This is my business, too. I’m not afraid of 
her lies. Now you listen to me, Ann.’’ 

But Ann had no intention of listening. This 
situation, as her mean little mind grasped it, 
had been made to order for her purpose. She 
saw it as a chance to get rid of her husband, 
the while she would have an excuse to demand 
heavy alimony and at the same time vent her 
spite upon this woman she hated for being 
all she, herself, could not be. 

So to the best of the ability, still befogged 
as it was by drink, she assumed what she con- 
ceived to be the role of the betrayed wife, and 
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haughtily declared that she wished no word 
with her husband’s paramour. 

But the pose broke quickly and she became 
herself again as new waves of hatred surged 
through her. ‘‘Think you can lecture me, do 
you? Like hell!. Sneaking up here to carry on 
your affair with my husband—I’ll have jus- 
tice!’’ she screamed. 

Diana glanced at Benny, shook her head, and 
the action seemed to inflame Ann further. But 
she kept silent while the look of cunning 
crossed her face. Bursting into wild laughter, 
she scampered to the door before they knew 
what she was about, flung it wide, leaned across 
the railing of the mezzanine, calling at the top 
of her voice: ‘‘Come here, folks—come up 
here! A surprise—hurry! Come on—come 
on up!”’ 

She was laughing, and they sensed nothing 
wrong; besides, everybody felt a reasonable 
curiosity. So they came crowding in, wide- 
eyed with expectancy, smiling a little, looking 
with astonishment at Diana and Benny. 

Ann moved ahead, swaggering to a table 
where a decanter and glasses were laid out, 
poured herself a drink which she tossed off 
neatly. Then she perched upon the table, 
swinging her feet as she lighted a cigarette, 
which she waved in the direction of her hus- 
band and the aloofly scornful Diana. 
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It was at this moment Beatrice appeared, 
followed by Freddie. The drunken girl picked 
him out, beckoned in such an imperious way 
that the crowd fell backward, leaving him 
standing uncomfortably and isolated at her 
side, 

‘Took at them!’’ she shrilled. ‘‘Look them 
over! JI found them here where they’d sneaked 
off together. Well—why do you stand there 
staring? Can’t you do something? What do 
you think of the ‘chaste Diana’ now?”? | 

Benny stuttered: ‘‘Dreadful—this is out- 
rageous!’’ and would have led Diana away. 
There was a movement in the crowd, a general 
shifting toward the door. Diana knew what it 
meant. They hated the sordid melodrama of 
this drunken gesture; all were her friends. 
But she could not let them go this way; she 
could not let them carry forth a doubt. 

She started to her feet, held up her hand. 
“Don’t go!’? Her voice rang out clear and 
cool. ‘‘I’ve something to say.”’ 

They hesitated, attention falling away from 
the swaying figure on the table to this other 
girl who stood there so proud and sure of her- 
self. Only Ann seemed surprised, touched by 
apprehension. 

‘‘T wonder,’’ Diana began, glancing toward 
her, ‘‘if there is a decent thought in your 
nasty little mind? You married him because 
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you wanted money. You lied and cheated and 
made him think me what you are yourself!’’ 

Ann’s hysterical laugh interrupted. She 
cried: ‘‘Which means I got the man you 
wanted! And the way you were necking Ben 
when I came in shows you haven’t given up 
hope!’’ She faced the guests with brazen in- 
solence. ‘‘Watch her cringe! She knows it’s 
the truth!”’ 

Benny went to his wife then, took her by 
the shoulders and shook her. ‘‘Stop this at 
once! You know it’s not the truth, this evil 
talk. Lies! All les!’’ 

But she laughed again, shot a slyly malicious 
look at Diana—and found her eyes held by the 
calm dignity of the other. 

‘‘T do love Ben,’’ Diana said quietly, almost 
exultantly. ‘‘I always will love him!’’ 

Benny released his hold on his wife’s shoul- 
ders, and all of them saw a light blaze in his 
face. But Ann looked upon Diana’s honesty 
as her undoing; she seized the moment. 

‘You hear what she says? She admits it! 
In love with my husband—oh, she is shameless 
—a vile creature!”’ 

Her triumph was short-lived. The crowd 
was moving restlessly, pausing only to see Ann 
turn from Benny as he gripped her arm, beat 
at him with her fists, kicking, clawing like an 
enraged cat. He caught her hands and held 
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them firmly until she was still. Then Beatrice 
went to Diana and led her away, still with her 
head high, outraged but triumphant. 

Ann began a new tirade as the guests filed 
out, rather silently, full of scorn. Furious at 
being thus ignored, she flew at her husband, 
slapped him squarely across the face. ‘‘I’ll 
make you suffer for this—and make her suffer 
—all my hfe! I hate you—hate you! Get out 
now! Never want to see you again—never. 
Go quick—go on quick!’’ 

Benny left her there. The worst had hap- 
pened; he could do nothing more. He spoke to 
Beatrice, apologized miserably, and she patted 
his arm. 

‘‘Perhaps she’ll go home with Freddie,’’ Be- 
atrice said. ‘‘Don’t think about it, Ben. I’m 
sorry for you—and for Di. Folks are leaving 
now. I’ll go right up to her.”’ 

Benny walked the streets for an hour—two 
hours—three. And this is why he did not hear, 
until nearly morning, what happened after all 
the guests had left the club. 

Diana, once home, surprisingly enough fell 
at once into deep, refreshing sleep. Almost at 
dawn she set out by motor for New York and 
boarded the liner for France. 

So it was weeks later, in Paris, that she 
heard the news. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


Arter her word with Benny, Beatrice hur- 
riedly returned to her guests, who, with rare 
tact, left quietly and without the usual pro- 
longed farewells. Hardly one but whispered 
some word of affectionate sympathy for Diana. 
She soon realized that the evening’s incident 
would do nothing to harm her friend. 

When the last of the crowd had gone a watch- 
man turned out all the lights but those in the 
lounge, the dressing room and over the en- 
trance, and a corps of scrub-women appeared 
and began the laborious process of cleaning the 
ballroom floor. 

It was then Beatrice sought the lounge. She 
found Ann still sitting on the table, flourish- 
ing a whiskey glass. The decanter beside her 
was practically empty. Nor was she alone. 
Freddie, painfully sober for once and not a 
little angry, also was there, and it was plain 
the two had been engaged in argument, coy on 
Ann’s part, though frankly disgusted on his. 

“‘A fine mess you’ve made now!’’ Beatrice 
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heard him say. ‘‘What did you want to get 
everybody down on you for?”’ 

‘What an old bear he is! Have a ’lil drink, 
Freddikins!’’ 

‘“‘No! And cut the fooling. You’d better 
get out of this.’’ 

Beatrice spoke from the doorway. ‘‘Do take 
her home, Freddie.’’ 

‘“‘Not _me,’”? he muttered. ‘‘I’ve had 
enough.’’ 

In spite of her murky state, Ann sensed his 
attitude, and was puzzled by it. But she looked 
at Beatrice and gathered the remnants of her 
bold defiance. She had no intention of allow- 
ing anyone to think that she regarded the eve- 
ning as anything but a triumph for herself. 

“‘T’ll go when I’m ready,’’ she remarked in- 
solently. 

‘“‘But they’re closing the club, Ann. Let 
Freddie and me drive you home. It’s too bad 
—everything. I’m sorry for you, too—won’t 
you believe that? Please let me take you 
away now.’’ 

Ann shrugged and walked unsteadily to the 
window, where she stood looking out. She was 
beginning to feel the let-down from her orgy, 
and this frightened her—sent her back to the 
table to drain the last drop from the decanter. 
She grew reckless again, laughing and pawing 
at Freddie. 
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The watchman came to the door, said that 
he wished to lock up, ‘‘Get out, you old fool! 
Get out, I say!’’ Ann flung this at him as she 
flung it at Benny. 

The man would have retreated, but Beatrice 
motioned him to turn off the lights. Still Ann 
refused to leave. 

Beatrice went to the mezzanine, stood there 
talking with her brother, when a man across 
the darkened ballroom mounted the stairs. 
She glanced up quickly, saw that it was her 
husband. 

The old dread, the sense of shrinking away 
from his anger, rushed upon her. Then she 
realized there was no need for fear now; no 
reason for her to attempt to placate Norman 
ever again. 

She waited calmly, about to disclose the sit- 
uation to him, explain why she had remained 
so late. But he came forward, and she realized 
with astonishment that, while his face was 
anxious, suspicion had gone from it. He was ° 
reaching for her, catching her to him, murmur- 
ing little, tender things against her hair. 

““Norman!’’ 

‘‘Hlorgive, Bea, dearest! Sweetheart... I 
was a beast—didn’t understand ... I’ll make 
it up—everything—don’t go away... .”’ 

Freddie walked to the other end of the mez- 
zanine; loitered there with his back to them. 
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His world had been turned upside down within 
the last few hours, or so it seemed to him then. 
For it was years later that he realized just how 
long: the turning process had been going on, 
and that only at this time had he become aware 
of accepting the heritage of Jeremiah Sheldon’s 
son—a heritage of caution which eventually 
was to amount to something very like prudery. 

Indeed, it may be well to state that upon 
Diana’s return from abroad she heard with 
shrieks of amusement that Freddie Sheldon had 
taken a job in his father’s bank, to which he . 
was actually applying himself with such single- 
ness of purpose as to preclude drinks, damsels 
and devilishness of every description. 

Now, however, the young man waited what 
he considered a sufficient interval, and then re- 
turned to his sister and her husband, remind-. 
ing them that something would have to be done. 
about the ‘‘bale of rye’’ in the lounge room. 

They stared uncomprehendingly for a mo- 
ment, coming back from some glorious realm 
of beauty never quite reached before. Then 
Beatrice explained what had happened. 

‘“‘Spoiled your party, did .she?’’ Norman 
sputtered. ‘‘I’ll get her out!”’ 

‘“‘No—be careful, darling. She’s—well, I 
think I love everybody tonight.’’ 

‘*You girl!’’ He stopped to kiss her again 
before trying his luck with Ann. 
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But Ann appeared at this moment, waved to 
him, cockily called ‘‘Greetings!”’ 

‘‘Make it lively, Ann. Can’t have my wife 
annoyed so.’’ 

**Oh, your wife! ’Nother pair of fools pre- 
tending to be happy! Dam’ happy marriage 
you two made, I guess! Ha—suppose she’d 
make any man happy’’— With a flirt of her 
hand toward Beatrice, a knowing grin. 

‘“Yes,’’? Norman replied quietly. ‘‘She would. 
And she’s going to have the chance to do it 
from now on. Not too late for that, thank 
God!’’ A look between himself and Beatrice, 
so long that Freddie moved impatiently and 
muttered. 

Ann giggled and teetered toward the stair- 
way. They saw then that she was more intoxi- 
cated than they had thought, and Freddie 
would have taken her arm but she jerked away, 
hanging to the railing. 

‘“‘Guess li’l] Annikins can go by herself all 
right. Watch me, is all I ask—just watch me. 
Now, then—’’ 

She got down the steps some way while the 
others waited, unwilling to confuse her by 
moving—paused on the landing to push back 
her hair. There she caught sight of the scrub- 
women, three of them, gathered at the foot of 
the remaining flight. They were on their hands 
and knees, heads down—fat, shapeless drudges, 
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moving their brushes in sloshing soapy water 
with a curious rhythm. They looked like big, 
mechanical bugs from where the girl stood, and 
it was too much for her distorted imagination. 

She broke into peal after peal of wild 
laughter, through which hysterical sobs found 
their way, and the scrubwomen lifted their 
heads, fixing dull, bewildered eyes on the 
grotesque vision in the semi-dark of the 
landing. 

‘¢Women—working!’’ screamed Ann. ‘‘ What 
are you working for? Haven’t you any 
daughters? No pretty daughters to sell?’’ 

Two of the women continued to stare, but 
the third stooped wearily and began again to 
move her brush on the floor. 

Ann locked both hands on the railing, sway- 
ing back and forth. ‘‘Daughters!’’ she 
shrieked. ‘‘Doll ’em up—keep ’em pure! Oh, 
yes—you have to keep ’em pure. Catch a rich 
man for ’em! That’s what my mother did! 
She scrubbed floors—said she did, anyhow— 
’n’ now look ’t her daughter! Look, I say!’’ 

She raised her arm on which the jeweled 
bracelets glittered—the ‘‘service stripes’’ of 
which she had boasted to Hanna. ‘‘Look! 
Jewels for daughter—loving mother lives soft 
—sponges—sponges’’— 

The scrubwomen muttered together, laughed. 
Only another bunned girl—they saw those 
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often enough. They lost interest, went back 
to their toil, while the watchman, a sweeper 
and a manservant or two chuckled. 

There was a stir at the top of the stairs. 
‘““We’ve had enough,’’ Norman declared, and 
put his arm around his wife. They began to 
descend. Ann heard them and half turned, 
calling: ‘‘All right—all right’’— She let go 
the railing—reeled—flung out a hand. 

Freddie cleared the half-dozen steps to the 
landing in a single bound, Norman at his heels. 
But it was too late. 

Frantic with horror, Beatrice screamed, try- 
ing to turn her eyes from the bundle of soiled 
evening clothes which lay very still at the foot 
of the stairs. 

The scrubwomen had scrambled out of the 
way; the servants were running; all was con- 
fusion. Beatrice made out a limp arm on 
which bracelets glittered, a pale head bent 
backward in an oddly terrifying way, a widen- 
ing line of red across the temple. 

Then Norman was gathering her up, hurry- 
ing her back to the lounge. His face was white 
and set. 

‘‘Norman—ah, Norman—”’’ 

‘“‘Hush, Bea. I’ve sent for the doctor. Are 
you all right? Wait here a little—’’ 

He left her there, returning after a long 
time to take her home. They had moved Ann; 
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the scrubwomen were gone; a single light 
burned over the entrance. It was heart-shak- 
ingly dreary. 

Beatrice began fearfully: ‘‘Is she—’’ 

“It wasn’t hard. The doctor said she never 
knew what happened. Don’t think of it, dear; 
don’t think of death. Life is ours. A long, 
wonderful life it will be, yours and mine.’’ 

“‘And—and our little son’s—’’ . 

‘“‘Beatrice! You didn’t tell me? Darling 
Bea—’’ A new tenderness in his kisses, an 
adoring gentleness in his voice. 

She sighed, and he wanted to know why. 
‘“‘You’re happy now? You are happy, Bea?’’ 

“‘T didn’t believe,’’ she told him, ‘‘there 
could be so much happiness!”’ 


* * * * * * * 


Diana Rand spent a long, dreamy year in 
Italy. She was alone but not lonely, pensive 
sometimes, but not unhappy. For always there 
was with her the sense of something waiting, 
a glorious fulfillment destined for her over 
beyond the sea. 

She heard only once from Benny Black and 
felt, when she had read his letter, that she 
had held his heart in her hand. She did not 
reply, nor, she knew, did he expect her to. 

From Daddy Rand and Millicent she heard 
that he had called to see them—they were the 
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best of friends—he had gone away for a time 
—he had returned and was building a beauti- 
ful home on the hill beyond the Gregorys’ 
place. 

It was the first of June when she sailed for 

America, and she stopped in Manor Park only 
long enough to collect her roadster before going 
up to the bungalow camp where the elder Rands 
were spending the Summer. Their reunion was 
joyous, filled with the old carefree spirit they 
all had missed for a great while previous to her 
absence. But nothing was said of Ben. 
_ Then, on the morning after her arrival, Diana 
went alone to Inspiration Point, remained there 
gazing over the valley, watching the clouds, 
thinking—thinking. 

It was here he came to her. A step on the 
path—a glad cry—his arms folding her close. 

They said little, sitting at the top of the 
world as they felt, while the sun climbed high 
and began to roll down the mighty western arc. 
And when the sky was flaming rose and the 
earth a glory, he asked softly: ‘‘For always 
and always, Diana? Love like this—it’s for 
always?”’ 

“Hor always, Benny,’’ she answered happily. 
‘‘Love like this is for always!”’ 


THE END 


There's More to Follow! 


More stories of the sort you like; 
more, probably, by the author of this 
one; more than 500 titles all told by 
writers of world-wide reputation, in 
the Authors’ Alphabetical List which 
you will find on the reverse side of the 
wrapper of this book. Look it over 
before you lay it aside. There are 
books here you are sure to want—some, 
possibly, that you have always wanted. 


It is a selected list; every book in it 
has achieved a certain measure of 
success. 


The Grosset & Dunlap list is not only 
the greatest Index of Good Fiction 
available, it represents in addition a 
generally accepted Standard of Value. 
It will pay you to 


Look on the Other Side of the Wrapper! 


In case the wrapper is lost write to 
the publishers for a complete catalog 


THE NOVELS OF VIDA HURST 


May be had wherever books are sold. Ask for Grosset & Dunlap’s list. 


Vida Hurst is recognized as one of the fore- 
most authors of “Romances of the Modern 
Girl.” All of her stories have been widely 
serialized in newspapers throughout the coun- 
try and her novels are always in great demand. 
There are five stories now available in the 
Grosset ¢& Dunlap edition. 


BIG GAME 


The story of a girl who thought love more powerful than so- 
ciety—more important even than marriage. A tremendous and 
gripping romance of a girl who dared. 


DIANA 


After a hastened marriage between Diana and Arthur Vane, 
years older and a successful lawyer, Diana soon runs away to 
New York where a terrible experience brings her to her senses, 


THE GREATER LOVE 


A story in which Nancy Gage found after trials and tribula- 
tions that the superficialities of pride are only surface deep. But 
that true love is everlasting. 


SONIA 


Sonia Marsh goes to San Francisco to seek a new life and 
a happy one but she finds everything is not smooth sailing. 
After many harrowing experiences she finally marries the man 
she loves. 


SEQUEL TO SONIA 


It continues the life story of Sonia Marsh, who left her small 
town to go to the city, where she falls in love with a Doctor and 
marries him. 
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THE NOVELS OF BEATRICE BURTON 


May be had wherever books are sold. Ask for Grosset & Dunlap’s list. 


These romances caused a tremendous sensation when they 
first appeared as newspaper serials. They are now all available 
in book form in the Grosset & Dunlap Edition. 

MONEY LOVE 

Wealth, ease, luxury—or love in a little flat. Which shall it be? 
SALLY’S SHOULDERS 

On Sally's shoulders were heaped all the family troubles, but she even- 
tually found love and happiness. 

THE HOLLYWOOD GIRL 


Bobbie Ransom was movie mad. Her life was monotonous and she fin- 
ally decided to go to Hollywood. 


HONEY LOU, or THE LOVE WRECKER 


This is the story of the first year of Honey Lou's married life and how it 
almost came to grief through the efforts of a ‘‘love wrecker.” 


_ THE PETTER 


Because life seemed just a gay series of petting parties to ‘* Merry ” Locke 
she did not recognize the Real Thing when it came along. 


HER MAN 
The story of a girl who gave everything and still could not hold the man 
she loved. 
LOVE BOUND (Gilded Kisses) 
_ Where does a pretty girl get all the things she can’t afford? Does love 
Piracy pay ? 
THE FLAPPER WIFE 


She yearned for ease and beautiful clothes and fluttered too close to the 
consuming flame. 


FOOTLOOSE (Sequel to the“ Flapper Wife ’’) 


The story of a girl who tasted _the bitterness of life, but found in the end 
that love heals and love restores. 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, Publishers, NEW YORK 


THE NOVELS OF ELENORE MEHERIN 


May be had wherever books are sold. Ask for Grosset & Dunlap’s list. 


During the last year or two, millions of readers 
have become acquainted with the romantic charm of 
Elenore Meherin’s stories through their appearance in 
serial form in the daily papers. Because of the insis- 
tent demand of the many readers who began these 
romances as serials for the complete novels we have 
issued them all in the handsome Grosset & Dunlap 
Popular Edition. 


NORA LEE 


The story of a girl to whom love is the most wonderful thing 
in the world and faith to the One Man sweeter than fun with 
many-—then she was plunged into the jazzy household of the 
Pauls where she begins to experiment with life. 


SANDY 


The story of a girl who defied life’s conventions in her seareh 
for thrills. With flapper conceit she took everything and gave 
nothing. Her own happiness was her only goal, but in seeking it 
she lost herself. 


THE ROAD TO LOVE 


There is perhaps no author of today who has such a warm 
understanding of the heart of the modern young girl who must 
earn her own living and thread her way through the temptations 
which beset her path on all sides. This new novel will be wel- 
comed by the many “‘Chickie” admirers. 


CHICKIE 


“ Chickie” takes a pretty American girl, a stenographer, just 
like millions of her kind, and tells the story of her love experi- 
ences with two men---one a millionaire rounder, the other a poor 
but honest youth. 


CHICKIE: A SEQUEL 


Should a young girl who, in the flaming days of first love, 
made a desperate mistake, allow the spectre of the past to rob 
her of her new-found bappiness ? 
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RUBY M. AYRES’ NOVELS 


May be had wherever books are sold. Ask for Grosset & Dunlap’s list. 


THE MAN THE WOMEN LOVED 
THE LITTL’ST LOVER 

CANDLE LIGHT 

THE MAN WITHOUT A HEART 
THE ROMANCE OF A ROGUE 
RICHARD CHATTERTON 

A BACHELOR HUSBAND 

THE SCAR 

THE MARRIAGE OF BARRY WICKLOW 
THE UPHILL ROAD 

WINDS OF THE WORLD 

THE SECOND HONEYMOON 
THE PHANTOM LOVER 
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JACKSON GREGORY'S NOVELS 


May be had wherever books are scld. Ask for Grosset & Dunlap’s list 
THE DESERT THOROUGHBRED 


The thrilling adventures of Camilla Darrel across the Mexican border. 


THE MAID OF THE MOUNTAIN 


A thrilling story about a lovely girl who flees to the mountains to avoid 
an obnoxious suitor—and finds herself suspected of murder, 


DAUGHTER OF THE SUN 


A tale of Aztec treasure—of American adventurers, who seek it—of Zor- 
aida, who hides it. 


TIMBER-WOLF 


This is a story of action and of the wide open, dominatcd always by the 
heroic figure of Timber-Wolf. 


THE EVERLASTING WHISPER 


Tells of a strong man’s struggle against savage nature and of a girl’s re- 
generation from a spoiled child of wealth into a courageous strong-willed 
woman. 


DESERT VALLEY 


Acollege professor sets out with his daughter to find gold. They meet 
a rancher who loses his heart, and becomes involved in a feud. 


MAN TO MAN 


How Steve won his game and the girl he loved,is a story filled with 
breathless situations, 


THE BELLS OF SAN JUAN 


Dr. Virginia Page is forced to go with the sheriff on a night journey into 
the strongholds of a lawless band. 


JUDITH OF BLUE LAKE RANCH 


Judith Sanford part owner of a cattle ranch realizes she is being robbed 
by her foreman. With the help of Bud Lee, she checkmates Trevor’s 
scheme. 


THE SHORT CUT 


Wayne is suspected of killing his brother after a quarrel. Financial com- 
plications, a horse-race and beautiful W anda, make up a thrilling romance, 


THE JOYOUS TROUBLE MAKER 


A reporter sets up housekeeping close to Beatrice’s Ranch much to her 
chagrin. Thereis” another man” who complicates matters, 


SIX FEET FOUR 


Beatrice Waverly is robbed of $5,000 and suspicion fastens upom Buck 
Thornton, but she soon realizes he is not guilty. 


WOLF BREED 


No Luck Drennan, a woman hater, finds a match in Ygerne whose clever 
fencing wins the admiration and love of the “ Lone Wolf.” 
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PETER B. KYNE’S NOVELS 


May be had wherever books are sold. Ask for Grosset and Dunlap’s list. 


MONEY TO BURN 


The exciting adventures of Elmer Clarke with his suddenly 
acquired million. 


THE ENCHANTED HILL 

A gorgeous story with a thrilling mystery and a beautiful girl. 
NEVER THE TWAIN SHALL MEET 

A romance of California and the South Seas. 


CAPPY RICKS RETIRES 


Cappy retires, but the romance of the sea and business, keep 
calling him back, and he comes back strong. 


THE PRIDE OF PALOMAR 


When two strong men clash and the under-dog has Irish blood 
in his veins—there’s a tale that Kyne can tell. 


KINDRED OF THE DUST 


Donald McKay, son of Hector McKay, millionaire lumber king, 
falls in love with “ Nan of the sawdust pile.” 


THE VALLEY OF THE GIANTS 


The fight of the Cardigans, father and son, to hold the Valley 
of the Giants against treachery. 


CAPPY RICKS 


Cappy Ricks gave Matt Peasley the acid test because he knew 
it was good for his soul. 


WEBSTER: MAN'S MAN 


A man and a woman hailing from the “States,” met with a 
revolution while in Central America. Adventures came so thick 
and fast that their love affair had to wait for a lull in the game. 


CAPTAIN SCRAGGS 


This sea yarn recounts the adventures of three rapscallion sea- 
faring men. 


THE LONG CHANCE 


Harley P. Hennage is a gambler, the best and worst man of San 
Pasqual and there is the lovely Donna. 
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ZANE GREY’S NOVELS 


May be had wherever books are sold. Ask for Grosset and Dunlap’s list. 


UNDER THE TONTO RIM 
TAPPAN’S BURRO 
THE VANISHING AMERICAN 
THE THUNDERING HERD 
THE CALL OF THE CANYON 
WANDERER OF THE WASTELAND 
TO THE LAST MAN 
THE MYSTERIOUS RIDER 
THE MAN OF THE FOREST 
‘THE DESERT OF WHEAT 
THE U. P. TRAIL 
WILDFIRE 
THE BORDER LEGION 
THE RAINBOW TRAIL 
THE HERITAGE OF THE DESERT 
RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE 
THE LIGHT OF WESTERN STARS 
THE LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN 
THE LONE STAR RANGER 
DESERT GOLD 
BETTY ZANE 
THE DAY OF THE BEAST 
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LAST OF THE GREAT SCOUTS 
The life story of ‘' Buffalo Bill*’ by his sister Helen Cody 
Wetmore, with Foreword and conclusion by Zane Grey. 


ZANE GREY’S BOOKS FOR BOYS 


ROPING LIONS IN THE GRAND CANYON 

KEN WARD IN THE JUNGLE 

THE YOUNG LION HUNTER 

THE YOUNG FORESTER 

THE YOUNG PITCHER 

THE SHORT STOP 

THE RED-HEADED OUTFIELD AND OTHER 
BASEBALL STORIES 
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MARGARET PEDLER’'S NOVELS, 


May be had wherever books are sold. Ask for Grosset & Duniap’s list. 


TO-MORROW'S TANGLE 


The game of love is fraught with danger. To win in the finest sense, it 
must be played fairly. 


RED ASHES 


” A gripping story of a doctor who failed in a crucial operation---and had 
only himself to blame. Could the woman he loved forgive him? 


THE BARBARIAN LOVER 


A love story based on the creed that the only important things between 
birth and pane are the courage to face life and the love to sweeten it. 


THE MOON OUT OF REACH 


Nan Davenant’s problem is one that many a girl has faced-.-her own 
happiness or her father’s bond. 


THE HOUSE OF DREAMS-COME-TRUE 

How a man and a woman fulfilled a Gypsy’s strange prophecy. . 
THE HERMIT OF FAR END 

How love made its way into a walled-in house and a walled-in heart. 
THE LAMP OF FATE 
~The story of a woman who tried to take all and give nothing. 
THE SPLENDID FOLLY 


Do you believe that husbands and wives should have no secrets from 
each other ? 


THE VISION OF DESIRE 


‘+ An absorbing romance written with all that sense of feminine tenderness 


that has given the novels of Margaret Pedler their universal appeal. 
WAVES OF DESTINY 


Each of these stories has the sharp impact of an emotional crisis---the 
compressed quality of one of Margaret Pedler's widely popular novels. 
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